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THE REPORT IN FULL 


OF THE 
Twenty-Seventh Annual Convention | 
OF THE 


North American Bee-Keepers’ Association, 


HELD AT 


LINCOLN, NEBR., October 7 and 8, 1896. 





BY DR. A. B. MASON, SECRETARY. 


THURSDAY EVENING SESSION. 


Pres. Root having started for home, the convention was 
called to order at 7:45 by the newly-elected President, George 
W. York. 

Pres. York—I shall do my best in the office of President 
of this Association. I hope we will all work together to do 
what we can for its upbuilding. The first thing on our even- 
ing’s program is a paper by Mr. C. P. Dadant, on ‘*The Eco- 
mic Value of Bees and Their Products.” 


Mr. Dadant being absent, his paper was begun by Secre- 
tary Mason and finished by Pres. York, as follows: 


The Economic Value of Bees and Their Products 


The discussion of the above subject may be made to em- 
brace such an immense scope that it would be useless to try to 
point out more than a few of the leading questions involved in 
it. Being adverse to long essays myself, knowing also, by 
past experience, that essays, in a meeting like this, are only 
needed to introduce the subject, I will make my remarks very 
short. 

In the consideration of this question, I would prefer to 
have had the bees left out, by the committee who ascribed 
this subject to me, for I confess that I cannot see any actual, 
direct economic valnein the bees themselves, but only in- 
directly, through their products of honey and beeswax, and 
still more indirectly, through their action as pollen-carriers, 
upon the bloom of our domestic trees, plants and shrubs, to 
help fertilization, and thereby increase the yield of our farms, 
orchards and gardens. The discussion of this, it seems to me, 
should come under a defferent head. 


The economic use of honey and its demand as an article 
of daily use in the household have greatly lessened since sugar 
has been produced cheaply and has become a part of the regu- 
lar diet of every family. Honey, centuries ago, used to be the 
only sweet that was produced in abundance, and it filled many 








@ purpose which is now fulfilled much more plentifully by 





sugar. ‘To-day honey should take the second place in price as 
well as in equality of demand and consumption were it not for 
its superiority in flavor. But although it takes buta com- 
paratively small place in the enormous consumption of sweets, 
it is still the leader in price, for it is far above the other 
sweets as an unprepared or raw article of diet, manipulated 
only by the skill of Nature’s chemistry. Evidently the choice 
article, the high-grade honey, will always keep its price far 
above that of all manufactured sweets. em 

But Nature’s laboratory does not confine itself to one 
grade, and we have much honey which must needs compete on 
a level with the sweets of commerce, and it is for the sale of 
these grades that the bee-keeper is mostin need of creating 
an increase of demand. In other words, it is most important 
for us to increase the economic value of the lowest grades of 
honey, by finding new channels for them, creating new uses. 

In tobacco manufacturing, in candy-making, in the 
medicinal and veterinary uses, in baking, in brewing, in wine 

















C. P. Dadant. 


and vinegar making, new markets have been opened, but we 
need still more uses for the product, for if we can find a ready 
sale for the cheapest grades of honey harvested in the apiary, 
the high grades will no longer drag on our markets. It is on 
this part of the economy of the apiary that more suggestions 
are needed. 

In the Bulletin of the Society of ‘*La Somme,” which I 
received from France yesterday, I saw an article which has a 
bearing upon the question. A new use for honey has been 
discovered by a Mr. Poulet, who has succeeded in employing 
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it in the manufacture of chocolate, obtaining a most savory 
article of this substance by the use of honey with the cocoa. 
The advantage of this discovery, it is claimed, lies in being 
able to produce a better article at lower prices than the choco- 
late now manufactured. This discovery seems to have 
created quite a sensation in the above-mentioned association, 
and a committee was appointed to investigate the matter, ip 
view of taking steps to establish a chocolate factory. 

Is it necessary for us to mention the economic uses of 
beeswax ? This article has so long been needed for so many 
different purposes in the arts as well as in medicine, in house- 
keeping and in manufacturing, its peculiar properties are so 
unique, and its need so well established, that all the cheap 
products that have been brought forward have been unable, 
in spite of adulteration and deception, to affect its price or the 
demand for it in its pure state. Beeswax never goes a-beg- 
ging, and even if the prices fluctuate according to the greater 
or less production, it always commands as ready a sale ator 
about market quotations as the most staple products of the 
world. 

Our attention is therefore most emphatically needed in 
the direction of the economic value of honey, and no pains 
should be spared by the bee-keepers to find new channels for 
the use of it. C. P. DADANT. 





Pres. York—Mr. Dadant’s paper is how before you for 
discussion. 

A. Laing—Does any one present know to what extent 
honey can be used in the manufacture of vinegar ? 

Dr. Mason—We have nine barrels of vinegar in our cellar. 
That is the way we get rid of the dark honey. 

Mr. Laing—Is there any money in it ? 

Dr. Mason—Yes, sir; we sell it for 20 cents a gallon. 

Mr Kretchmer—We have several barrels of vinegar. 
Honey makes good vinegar, anda great amountof it can be 
produced. 

Mr. Laing—What is the capacity of those barrels ? 

Dr. Mason—They hold 40 to 46 gallons. We use soft 
water; but hard water will do. 

Pres. York—-How many present have ever made honey- 
vinegar ? 

About ten voted. 

Pres. York—I received a question on this subject about a 
week ago, and [ have invited the Dadants to give an article 
on it, which will appear in the American Bee Journal. 

Mr. Whitcomb—If itis prepared in this way, and then 
about three gallons of good honey-vinegar is added, and the 
mixture put outin the light, it will make vinegar in about 
four weeks. 

Mr. Laing—Do you use about one pound of honey toa 
gallon of water ? 

Dr. Mason—Yes. 

Mr. Kretchmer—We must consider that light and air are 
the two principal agents which convert sweets into alcohol, 
and alcohol into vinegar, Let the air and light get upon it, 
and your vinegar will be made in a very short time. 

Dr. Mason—Our vinegar stands in the cellar with a 
cheese-cloth over it. If you want more rapid action, light, 
air, and warmth are desirable. 

Pres. York—I would like to invite Professors Bessey and 
Bruner to the platform. Gentlemen, it gives me pleasure to 
inform you that you were to-day elected honorary members of 
this society. 

Prof. Bessey—Mr. Chairman, it gives me very great pleas- 
ure to accept. I regard this as an honor uninvitedon my 
part. If there is anything that I can do for you, I shall only 
be too happy to do so. 

Prof. Bruner—Prof. Bessey has expressed my sentiments 
in a much better way than I could do it myself. I certainly 
appreciate this honor, and will do what I can to show you that 
Ido. Ishall give some study to bees in the near future, if 
not to bee-culture. 

The following essay dy Mr. Wm. 
Island, Nebr., was read by Pres. York: 


Stolley, of Grand 


Sweet Clover (Melilot) as a Honey-Plant. 


My experience respecting sweet clover was gained during 
the last 16 years. In the autumn of 1880, I sowed the first 
seed, and in the summer of 18821 had the first sweet clover 
bloom for my bees to work on. My location is naturally not 
well adapted to bee-keeping, and what success I have had in 
the production of honey, Il may say is nearly exclusively at- 
tributable to sweet clover growing in easy reach of my bees. 
Before sweet clover grew in larger quantities, I got some sur- 
plus in favorable seasons, but the honey was 0° a very inferior 
quality. Since I have sweet clover growing in sufficient 
quantity within easy reach of my bees, 1 consider that I have 





avery satisfactory location with reliable resources for my 
bees. 

I honestly believe that there is no nectar-yielding plant 
(having reference to Nebraska and adjoining States) that cay 
in any way cope with sweet clover as to reliability as a honey- 
yielder. 

While I write this (Sept. 20) the uncut melilot has con- 
siderable bloom on new shoots on the lower part of the stalks, 
while the ripe seed on the upper branches has already 
dropped to the ground. Sweet clover, which was cut about 
the first of July, is white with bloom, and bees work well on 
it. What final result the eventual spreading of sweet clover 
all over our State will bring about, remains to be seen. 

I believe that sweet clover will soon enable the so-called 
Western States to rank with the best in the Union as to honey- 
production, although without sweet clover this never would 
be possible. 

I have found that the driest seasons, and when nearly a) 
other crops fail, sweet clover is at its best—and therefore | 
believe that tracts of sandy land, not redeemable by irrigation, 





William Stolley. 


will gradually be converted into first-class honey-ranches. 
with sheep-raising as an adjunct, by the rational culture of 
melilot. 

The past summer’s experience has taught me two new 
lessons about sweet clover. One of them is, that while a de 
structive hail storm destroyed the entire small grain crop i 
my neighborhood, sweet clover recovered so quickly from th 
temporary setback received, that hardly anything was lost t 
the bees. The other lesson is, that the early cutting of sweet 
clover, in June, does not always insure a second growth of it, 
if it happens that a very wet spell follows the cutting, and 
when the cutting is very close to the ground. 

T 


I lost a field of about four acres, which was cut on June 
15, and was cut very close to the ground. The following 
days we had nearly 5 inches of rainfall, and the /ané 
although not overfiowing, was kept very wet, and the res 
was that the entire field of melilot was killed out, hard'y 4 
plant escaping. 

This season (L896) melilot began to bloom as ear'y 4 
June 15; in other seasons it is sometime a week later 
blooming. 

Now, when I state the result obtained in my apiary ‘0 
the years 1895 and 1896, keeping in view that sweet © 0’ 
was nearly my only reliable resource up to Sept. 1, as to sur} 
this year, I have said about all I can say about sweet clover & 
a honey-plant. 

In 1895, my average surplus per colony was a litte over 
175 pounds, and my best colony gave me 236 pounds of sur 
plus extracted honey. 
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This year (under adverse conditions) my average surplus 
per colony has been a little over 100 pounds, with from 35 to 
40 pounds of winter stores in the brood-chambers; and my 
best colony has given me 210 pounds of surplus extracted 
honey. I had but 3swarms from 26 colonies, but was com- 
pelled to increase up to 35 colonies, so as to prevent swarming 
as much as possible. Wa. STOLLEY. 





Pres. York—Before 1 leave for my train, I wish to thank 
you all for the honor conferred on me. I hope to see every 
one of you at Buffalo next year, when we can have another 
reunion. 

As Pres. York and E. R. Root had to leave to take the 
train for home, the convention took a recess of LO minutes. 

At 8:10 the newly-elected Vice-President, Mr. E. Whit- 
comb, took the chair, and announced that the discussion on 
Mr. Stolley’s paper was open to the members. 

Mr. Kretchmer—Sweet clover is a plant that should be 
propagated wherever it is possible. It will grow on the road- 
side without any attention, better than alfalfa. It will furnish 
pasturage for cattle. If cut before it gets too heavy or coarse, 
it makes excellent hay, but is better mixed with some other 
feed. 

Mr. Stilson—We have had at the State Fair some very fine 
displays of sweet clover honey. Iam convinced that nothing 
except irrigated alfalfa will produce as much honey as sweet 
clover. My bees gather honey from sweet clover from the 
first of June to the middle of October. If it is mowed off too 
low down the plant dies. As a forage plant, I consider it 
equal to alfalfa. If left till it grows too rank, it becomes a 
stiff stalk, and the leaves drop off. It should be cut for hay 
by the time the upper blossoms are beginning to ripen. It 
furnishes a very rich honey, which keeps well. It stands 
heat under almost any conditions. I kepta specimen in the 
sun for several weeks, but it stood up like loaf sugar. I am 
very much in favor of sweet clover. It willcrowd out noxious 
weeds. 

Dr. Mason—-Mr. N. E. France, Secretary of the Wisconsin 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association, sends a question concerning 
sweet clover as a noxious plant. 

Miss Raser—Will cattle and horses eat this clover without 
being used to it? 

Mrs. Amos—My cattle and horses eat sweet clover, and 
even reach over the fence after it. 

Mr. Stilson—-If stock get a taste of sweet clover in the 
spring of the year, they prefer it to anything else. If it gets 
rank, they will not touch it. 

Mr. Aikin—We have considerable sweet clover in Col- 
orado, but our farmers are fighting it continually. The ques- 
tion with them is how to get ridof it. They say it obstructs 
the irrigation ditches. I have seen it growing very luxuriantly 
on the very edge of the water in the ditches, where it cannot 
be mowed. ‘The farmers say that no stock will touch it; but 
I have seen stock pastured on it to some extent. As a honey- 
plant it is certainly good. As longas itisin bloom, the bees 
are thick on it. I have one apiary located near sweet clover, 
and that gives me a better yield than any other. 

Dr. Mason—I have but one colony at home, and that gave 
me 112 pounds of sweet clover comb honey this year. 


Mr. Herrick—I have had some experience with sweet 
clover. It grows along a roadside near my place, in northern 
Illinois. I had a gravel piton my farm. I scattered the s2ed 
in this because it was on my place. The other people carried 
it out along the roadside; I didn’t do it. My cattle keep it 
eaten off so that it never blossoms to amount to anything. I 
think it makes excellent honey. 

Mr. Laing—What would be the average crop of sweet 
clover honey to the colony ? 

Mr. Stilson—I have known 200 pounds in 30 days from 
sweet clover. I think it would yield as much or more than 
basswood, white clover, or anything else. The bees start on 
it not later than the first of July, and keep it up till August. 

A Member—I have seen two kinds of sweet clover; one 
with a yellow blossom, the other with white. I would like to 
know the difference. 

Prof. Bessey—Simply yellow sweet clover. 

Vice-Pres. Whitcomb—We have a standing offer of $100 
to any one who will furnish evidence that sweet clover has 
encroached on any well cultivated land anywhere. The root 
serves the purpose of loosening the subsoil. It only lives two 
years. I regard it as one of the best honey-producing plants. 
It will produce from July 1 till frost, all the honey your bees 
can carry in. The bees work in sweet cloverin hot days all 
the day long. I have been sowing it in the by-ways around 
my apiary. It has grown, although there has been a great 
drouth. It thrives anywhere, under almost any condition. I 
regard it as the stepping-stone for the bee-keeper in Nebraska. 








Dr. Mason—Sometimes sweet clover does not yield honey. 
You cannot always rely on it in my locality in Ohio. One sea- 
son I had 75 colonies, and they furnished me 70 pounds to 
the colony, and the nearest sweet clover was two miles away. 
Sweet clover will kill itself. It is the easiest plant in the 
world to eradicate. You need only to cut it very low down 
and it dies. 

Mr. Kretchmer—The seed costs about $6.50 a bushel. 
We sow about 12 pounds to the acre. 


Vice-Pres. Whitcomb—We wil! now listen to the report of 
the Committee on Obituary. 


Report of Committce on Resolutions. 


The unwelcome shadow of death has invaded our Associa- 
tion since our last meeting, by the removal of three of our 
beloved and honored members. 

It has pleased the All-wise Father to call to his eternal 
reward the Rev. L. L. Langstroth—the father of American 
bee-keeping—author, preacher, orator, Nature's nobleman— 
a man of pure character and life, a sweet and generous dis- 
position. Improved bee-keeping in this country owes a great 
deal to his patient investigations and inventive mind. History 
will write his name in the roll of honor high among those who 
have been a blessing to his fellowmen. We offer only a just 
tribute to his memory when we record our appreciation of 
his great services to the bee-keeping fraternity, the cause of 
science, and the great army of consumers who are permitted 
to use more of Nature’s perfect sweet than might have been 
possible had our honored friend never lived. 

In the death also of Allen Pringle, of Ontario, Canada, 
and B. Taylor, of Minnesota, this Association has lost two 
able and valued members. ‘Therefore, be it 


Resolved, That we deplore the loss of these brothers and 
fathers in bee-keeping. We shail miss their pleasant faces at 
out meetings; and we shall miss their valued contributions to 
our journals. Weextend to the bereaved families of these 
deceased members the warmest sympathy of the members of 
this Association. EUGENE SECOR, 

E. Wurrcoms, }Com. 
A. LAING, \ 


Mr. Stilson—I move the adoption of the resolutions read 
by a rising vote. The motion was carried, and the report of 
the committee adopted. 

Mr. Herrick—I move that a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the families of the deceased. Carried. 

Vice-Pres. Whitcomb—TI will appoint Mr. Secor as a com- 
mittee to draft resolutions of thanks to the city of Lincoln, 
the Chancellor, Professors Bruner and Bessey, and the Uni- 
versity for the use of these rooms. 

Dr. Mason—We want these thanks extended to all of 
them, including Messrs. Stilson, Whitcomb, Heath, etc. 

Vice-Pres. Whitcomb—Mr. Stilson and myself have done 
nothing but come down here and live on the city of Lincoln. 


The next thing was a paper by Mr. N. E. 


France, of 
Platteville, Wis., and read by Dr. Mason, on 


The Production of Extracted Honey. 


Much depends upon location, markets and management, 
as well as kind of hives, bees, and supplies used. 

First of all, have a system to the business; everything to 
have a place, and when not in use will be found cleaned and 
in its proper place. 

As soon as our harvest season is over, we begin to make 
everything possible ready for next season’s harvest. It takes 
less time and money to have all hives, frames, with either full 


combs, or full sheets of foundation, packages for next crop, 
tools, etc.—in fact, everything to be ready by spring. 
One of America’s greatest business men was invited fora 


speech to a University graduating class. Subject—‘t How to 
be Successful.” His speech consisted of these words: ‘** Know 
your business first, then push it; but never let it push you.” 
Fellow bee-keepers, that will apply to our industry as well. 

Large hives, strong colonies, plenty of good honey in 
store, especially for winter, abundance of full combs in upper 
stories, no swarming or laying out in working season, with 
room for the queen and storage of honey, young laying queens 
in early fall, and best of improved supplies to work with. 
Add to these good location for honey and marketing with 
favorable seasons, and paying harvests will be in return. 

We prefer out-door wintering in large chaff-packed hives, 
as our colonies are better able to stand the spring weather, 
and*have an abundance of young bees bythe first spring 
bloom. Asthe most of our bees are in out-apiaries, 4 to 6 
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miles from home, we rent the ground they occupy in the pas- 
ture, and do all the work ourselves. We clip all queens in 
spring while equalizing. On each hive we keepa record of 
the queen and work done, which I think is necessary. 

As soon as the harvest season begins, our colonies are 
very strong, often queen-cells started. We then divide them 
as we think best, taking from each colony from one to three 
or four brood-combs with adhering bees, and form new colo- 
nies on new stands, as strong as any inthe yard. We leave 
them a queen-cell from selected stock, and put on all hives 
the upper stories of full combs. 

With plenty of room for brood and honey, the bees are 
always busy, with no time for swarming or loafers on the out- 
side of the hive. 

It has been my pleasure to visit many bee-keepers, and 
often I have been surprised to see them working hard, and to 
their loss, by using old, out-of-date tools. It is not economy 
to work with such implements if one’s time is worth anything. 

I have no ax to grind, nor supplies to sell, nor interested 
in any dealer, but, as I said, we can’t afford to use such old 
tools, ifour time is of any value. I have tried many kinds, 
and my choice for extracted honey is a Crane smoker, Bing- 
ham uncapping knife, Dadart’s uncapping can, Van Allen & 




















N. E. Fraiee. 

Williams reversible extractor; a good straw hat with cotton- 

tulle veil with wide silk-tulle face; Weed process full sheets 

of foundation ; and a good-seasoned white-oak barrel, iron- 

hooped, that never leaks, and will stand shipping any distance. 
N. E. FRANCE. 


Vice-Pres. Whitcomb—The discussion on this paper is 
now open to the members. 

Mr. Kretchmer—1 desire to bring up one thing which Mr. 
France mentions, and that is the use of white-oak barrels for 
the storage of honey. I think galvanized-steel tanks are 
better. 

Mr. Aikin—I used white-oak barrels for two years, then 
put more hoops on them, driving them tight, and used them to 
ship heart’s-ease honey from Iowa to Colorado. When we ar- 
rived, I put them out in the weather. Before long you could 
push the hoops off with your hands. And these were extra 
good barrels. 

Mr. Stiison—These gentlemen have not given us the rela- 
tive amounts of extracted and comb honey produced by them. 
Here in Nebraska I produce four pounds of extracted honey 
where I can produce one of comb. My reason for this is that 
the honey-comb is already made. It is better to dip the 
combs, frames and all, into warm water, then put them in the 
hot sunshine and let them dry. I hold my bees back in the 
spring as long asI can. Then I feed them their syrup as fast 
as possible. I use the Hill feeder. I begin to build up my 





hives with frames about the middle of April. We keep them 
warm by packing. 

Mr. Kretchmer—I keep my bees in the cellar till they can 
come out and feed on the pollen—till the elm isin bloom. We 
produce both comb and extracted honey. The amount of ex- 
tracted honey will double the comb honey, or even more than 
that. 

Mr. Frazier—I produce chiefly extracted honey, and get 
about three times the yield of it that I get of comb honey. 

Mr. Gale—I would like to know how many use 
excluders. [8, yes; 4, no.] 

Dr. Mason—In my locality the honey-yield is so uncertain 
that sometimes the bees scarcely get enough to keep them- 
selves unless I use a queen-excluder; but when I use itl sel- 
dom fail to get a surplus. 

Mr. DeLong—I produced four times as much extracted as 
comb honey. I never used a queen-excluder, and I never 
knew the queen to go higher than the second story. I use 
the Boardman feeder constantly till the first of August. | 
want as much as two colonies toa bive—with not less than 
50,000 to 80,000 bees to a colony. 


queen- 


Vice-Pres. Whitcomb—Let us now have the report of the 
Committee on Thanks. 

The report was read by Mr. Secor, and unanimously 
adopted as follows: 

Resolved, That this Association hereby extends its sincere 
and hearty thanks to the Local Committee of the Nebraska 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, who have so successfully provided 
for the comfort of the members of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Association from outside the State; to the authorites 


/ of the Nebraska University for the rooms so cheerfully placed 


at our disposal, and for other courtesies extended. Especially 
would we name the Honored Chancellor McLean, Prof. Bessey 
and Prof. Bruner of the University, and Messrs. Whitcomb, 
Stilson and Heath, for attentions constantly bestowed. Our 
stay in Lincoln has been a delightful recreation, and we shal! 
carry to our homes only pleasant memories of our visit to this 
great State. EUGENE SEcor, Com. 


Wintering and Other Subjects. 


Dr. Mason—I winter my bees in the cellar, with the hives 
piled on top of each other, without bottom-boards, and with 
the quilts on as left by the bees in the fall, andin the spring 
the hives are overflowing with bees. 

Miss Raser—Do you leave the quilts on during the sum- 
mer months ? 

Dr. Mason—Yes. : 

Mr. Patterson—I would like to know about what time you 
get your honey ? 

Dr. Mason—The flow begins in April, and lasts until frost. 

Mr. Aikin—If the crop be taken in hot weather, I don’t 
believe twice as much extracted as comb honey can be pro- 
duced. 

Mr. Patterson—In cool nights the bees would be driven 
entirely from the supers. 

Mr. Gale—If we give the bees plenty to eat and room to 
work in we will have bees enough. 

Dr. Mason—Localities differ as to the time of honey-flow. 
Our white clover commences in April and May; you can’t get 
too many bees. 

Mr. Patterson—Why not have more queens to build up 
the colony, even four or five to a colony? I experimented 
with that once. I took several queens and destinged them. 
Then I cut off a little from one jaw. But when the time came 
to lay, they all disappeared but one. I don’t know what was 
the matter. 

Mrs. Whitcomb—I think the trouble was that he didn’t 
‘*dehorn” them. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Patterson—I think if I had time I could make a suc- 
cess of it. 

Dr. Mason—It was expected that all the papers on the 
program would be here. ‘The one by Mr. Holtermann could 
not be prepared on accountof his work. Mr. Hutchinson bas 
had so much sickness and misfortune in his family that he 
could not prepare his paper. Mr. Hilton is chairman of some 
political committee, and is probably too busy saving the coun- 
try to write a paper on bees. 


The Adulteration of Honey. 


Vice-Pres. Whitcomb—1 do not think there is any bee- 
keeper in Nebraska selling aduiterated honey. I know there 
is a firm in Omaha selling glucosed honey, but they are 00! 
bee-keepers. 

Mr. Kretchmer—Bee-keepers could not buy glucose, etc., 
and adulterate honey, because they would buy it in sma! 
quantities, and it would cost them more than the rea! honey. 
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Mr. Stilson—There is a practice of putting a small piece 
of honey-comb in a tumbler of glucose. I understand there is 
a firm in Omaha putting up such a compound. At the last 
session, our legislature passed a law giving a bounty to such 
manufacture ! 

Mr. Patterson—-I am sorry to say thatI differ from the 
gentlemen when he says there are no bee-keepers who adul- 
terate honey. I know a man who used to ‘‘ wear the stripes,” 
who is now a bee-keeper, and I have been told that he now 
buys glucose by the barrel. 

Mr. Stewart—This glucose business is a serious question. 
The question is how to drive the imitation honey out of the 
market. Dealers say they know it is not honey, but it sells. 
The people buy it because it is cheap, and they like the glass 
jars itis putupin. This is not only done in Omaha, but in 
other large cities, I believe. I know it is done in Burlington. 


The following members paid their annual dues, and all 
except a few were present: 


Rev. E. T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo. 
R. C. Aikin, Loveland, Colo. 
S. H. Beaver, Seward, Nebr. 
Fred Biesemier, Sterling, Nebr. 
L. M. Brown, Glen Ellen, Iowa. 
H. W. Congdon, Weeping Water, Nebr. 
B. F. Cowgill, Villisca, Jowa. 
Rev. Clay C. Cox, Lincoln, Nebr. 
T. R. DeLong, Angus, Nebr. 
Richard Douglas, Palmyra, Nebr. 
W. C. Frazier, Atlantic, Iowa. 
Geo. Gale, Adams, Nebr. 
E. B. Gladish, Higginsville, Mo. 
J. N. Heater, Columbus, Nebr. 
H. E. Heath, Lincoln, Nebr. 
H. Herrick, Rockford, Il. 
. L. Hershiser, Buffalo, N. Y. 
{. B. Holmes, Athens, Ont. 
. F. Holtermann, Brantford, Ont. 
J.C. Knoll, Kearney, Nebr. 
E. Kretchmer, Red Oak, Iowa. 
R. W. Kretchmer, Red Oak, Iowa. 
A. Laing, Acton, Ont. 
F. C. LeFever, Junietta, Nebr. 
J. S. Lovell, Council Bluffs, Nebr. 
C. A. Luce, Republican City, Nebr. 
Geo. Ludwig, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Dr. A. B. Mason, Toledo, Ohio. 
J. H. Masters, Nebraska City, Nebr. 
J. W. Palsey, Wauhoo, Nebr. 
H. N. Patterson, Humboldt, Nebr. 
J. L. Patterson, Kearney, Nebr. 
J.C. Stewart, Arkangel, Mo. 
Richard Silver, Tamora, Nebr. 
L. D. Stilson, York, Nebr. 
L. O. Westcott, Swanton, Nebr. 
Hon. E. Whitcomb, Friend, Nebr. 
Charles White, Aurora, Nebr. 
G M. Whitford, Arlington, Nebr. 
George W. York, Chicago, Ill. 

LIFE MEMBERS PRESENT. 
Dr. C. C. Miller, Marengo, III. 
A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
E. R. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
Hon. Eugene Secor, Forest City, Iowa. 
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LADY MEMBERS PRESENT. 
Mrs. E. T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Mrs. R. C. Aikin, Loveland, Colo. 
Mrs. A. L. Amos, Coburg, Nebr. 
Mrs. V. Collius, Chapman, Nebr. 
Mrs. M. V. Cook, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Mrs. J. N. Heater, Columbus, Nebr. 
Mrs. A. L. Hallenbeck, Millard, Nebr. 
Miss Jennie Raser, Chapman, Nebr. 
Mrs. Eugene Secor, Forest City, Iowa. 
Mrs. E. Whitcomb, Friend, Nebr. 


HONORARY MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Chancellor Geo. E. MacLean, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, Nebr. 

- Brig Charles E. Bessey, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 

ebr. 


_ i Lawrence Bruner, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
ebr. 


The convention adjourned at about 10 a.m. to meet in 
Buffalo, N. Y., at the call of the Executive Committee. 
A. B. Mason, Sec. 














Bees and Pollen—Food of Larval Bees. 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


A correspondent wishes me to answer through the columns 
of the American Bee Journal these questions: 


‘**Do old bees eat pollen? If so, under what circum- 
stances? And is the food of the larval bee an animal secre- 
tion, or do the larvz eat pollen ?” 

From careful observation for the past 25 years, I am cer- 
tain that sometimes old bees eat pollen, but always under the 
same conditions and for the same purpose, that purpose being 
to bridge over a time of scarcity. But there may be times of 
scarcity when no pollen will be eaten, the eating of the pollen 
being conditioned on whether there is brood in the hive or not. 

One year my bees had hardly a cell of honey in their 
hives during the forepart of June, at which timeof year we 
have a scarcity of honey, but always plenty of pollen. By way 
of experiment I fed a part of the colonies, and let the rest go 
without feeding, to see if the bees in those hives having 
scareely a cell of honey in them, but plenty of brood in all 
stages, would live if provided with pollen, which was given in 
abundance, as I had combs stored away which had plenty of 
pollen in them. As the weather at that time was so unfavor- 
able that the bees did not fly for several days, I anxiously 
watched for them to see what they would do as soon as the 
few cells of honey which they had were gone. The first thing 
noted was, that, as soon as all the honey was gone, the larveze 
were scrimped of food, and the eggs were removed from the 
cells and eaten by the bees (in my opinion, as I have seen bees 
eat eggs dropped by the queen), while, during the next day, 
there was a general eating of the larva. 

The next day after, the sealed drone-brood was taken 
from the cells and sucked dry, while the harder parts were 
scattered about the entrance and bottom-board of the hive. 
At this time I noticed the bees putting their tongues together, 
as they do when young bees take a load of nectar from the 
field bees in time of plenty, which thing was continued till 
nearly all the pollen was used up in the hive, which lasted for 
several days, when it came good weather again, so new sup- 
plies were gathered. Since then I have noticed the same 
thing several times under like circumstances, but always when 
there was brood in the hive. 

Remembering these facts, I tried the same experiment in 
the fall when there was no brood in the hive, at two different 
times, but in each case I succeeded in starving the colonies 
without a single cell of pollen being touched, as far as I could 
discover. From these experiments and observations I have 
formed the opinion that old bees partake of pollen only in the 
form of chyme, and that this chyme is prepared only when 
there is or has been brood lately in the hive. 

As regards what the larval bees eat, I am not quite sure, 
but my opinion is that those who argue that the food fed them 
is purely an animal secretion are mistaken, for I have given 
this matter much careful thought, and have made many obser- 
vations, and from this I have been led to believe that the food 
of the larval bee is composed of about two parts of honey or 
saccharine matter, four parts pollen or flour (when such is 
used in early spring as a substitute), and one part water, the 
whole being taken into the stomach of the bee and there 
through a partial digestion or otherwise formed into cnoyme, 
after which itis regurgitated and given to the larval bees by 
the nurse-bees, in the cream-like form as we see it in the cells. 
That the larval bee subsists wholly on this creamy food, or 
chyme, I think no one will deny; and if, from my personal 
observations I am correct, the largest element in the food is 
pollen. 

As the larva absorbs this food, the grosser part of the 
pollen forms into the yellow line seen in all larva when taken 
out of the comb, but more plainly in the drone larvae, which 
line is finally inclosed by the intestines of the newly-hatched 
bee, and evacuated on its first flight. Many others incline to 
the same belief, and to show how nearly they are to the above 
I will quote from a few of them. 

A. I. Root says: ‘‘Itis snpposed that this larval food is 
pollen and honey, partially digested by the nursing-bees. Bees 
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of this age, or a little older, supply the royal jelly for the 
queen-cells, which is the same, I think, as the food given to 
the very small larve. Just before the larve of the worker- 
bees and drones are sealed up, they are fed on a coarser and 
less perfectly digested mixture of honey and pollen.” 

Prof. Cook says: ‘*The food is composed of pollen and 
honey—certainly of pollen, for as I have repeatedly proven, 
without pollen no brood will be reared.” Again he says: 
‘* The function of bee-bread is to help furnish the brood with 
proper food. In fact, brood-rearing would be impossible with- 
out it.” 

Quinby says: ‘‘How this food is prepared is mere con- 
jecture. The supposition is, that it is chiefly composed of 
pollen. This is strongly indicated by the quantity which ac- 
cumulates in colonies that lose their queens and rear no 
brood.” 

E. Gallup says: ‘‘ Every bee-keeper ought to know that 
bees do not feed pollen directly to their young; but it is elab- 
orated in the stomach of the bees into chyme to feed the 
young on.” 

Kirby says: ‘* With this pollen, after it has undergone a 
conversion into asortof whitish jelly by being received into 
the bee’s stomach, where it is mixed with honey and regurgi- 
tated, the young brood, immediately upon their exclusion, and 
until their change into nymphs, are diligently fed by other 
bees, which anxiously attend them, and several times a day 
afford a fresh supply.” 

Neighbour says: ‘A portion of this pollen is taken at 
once by the nursing-bees, which are supposed to subject it to 
some change before offering it to the larvexe.” 

Gundelach says: ‘*The larve is immediately fed by the 
workers with a pellucid jelly prepared in the chyle-stomachs 
by the digestion of honey and pollen mixed with water.” 

Thus it will be seen that all agree, that pollen enters 
largely into the food of the larval bee, and I think that it must 
be conclusive to all but the most skeptical that this is right. 

Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


Peddling Honey—Getting People to Buy. 


BY F. A. SNELL. 


I have found from experience that much more honey, 
especially extracted, can be sold by going from house to house, 
and allowing the people to sample the honey, than will be sold 
when left with the grocers on sale. Getting the people to 
sample the honey goes quite a wayin the making of a sale or 
sales. Even if some desire to buy honey they forget it when 
in town trading, and so perhaps go without it for some time. 
When I desire to peddle honey I put a little comb honey up in 
crates holding 4, 8, or 12 boxes each. The extracted I now 
put up in 10-pound cans, mostly; but a few 5-pounds are put 
in so that, if a sale of a 1O-pound can cannot be made, the 5- 
pound can may be just what is wanted by a customer. 

A quantity of honey in the different packages is loaded 
into my buggy, and the start is made. I meet Mr. A., who 
lives about three miles from my home. I stop, take a can of 
honey, and Joosen the screw-cap, and he samples it. I tell 
him I am out selling, and ask him if he doesn’t want a can. 
The can is bought and paid for, and I drive on. 

I stop at the next house, take in a can, and inquire if they 
are not ready for more honey. I am told that they yet have 
some of my honey on hand. I bid them good-day, and drive 
to the next place, at which I have sold honey for many years. 
A sale of one 10-pound can is made. We chat a little while, 
and I take my leave. 

The next callis made. Mrs. D. does not desire to buy, 
but desires me to learn of Mr. D. as to the purchase, as he is 
from home. A few days later I see him, and he takes a can of 


10 pounds. I nextsee Mr. E., have him sample my honey, 
and he takes acan. I next ask Mr. F. to sample my honey. 
He does so. I ask if he would not like acan of 10 pounds. 


He buys, and I deliver the can at hishouse. After a pleasant 
good-morning I state that Mr. F. boughtacan of honey of me 
which I deliver. Mrs. F. is surprised, and says that she 
doesn’t care much for honey, and her husband would have it 
to eat, and states they had some comb honey on hand, but did 
not eat any of it, and she had thrown itout. Some ten days 
later I saw Mr. F., and asked how the honey was going, and I 
stated what his wife had said. He laughed and said that she 
seemed to manage her share allright at least. He engaged 
the second can, to be bought later. In due time it was de- 
livered. Mrs. F. said that she liked that honey well, and 
thought it very nice, and made no protest this time. The 
honey, I will say, was well ripened and very thick. 

There is very much in properly caring for honey after its 
removal from the hives. 








I next see Mr. G.; get him to sample my honey, and [ se)) 
him a 10-pound can. 

Mr. H. is next seen. My honey is sampled, but he woulg 
wish only 5 pounds, and I sell him a 5-pound can. 


I next call at the homes of Mr. I. Mrs. I. samples the 
honey, and is pleased with it; inquires if I have 5-pound 
cans, stating that she would not care to buy so much as |() 
pounds. I inform her that I have a few of the 5-pound cans, 
and will get one from the buggy. I do so, and receive pay for 
it. The price is 10 cents per pound for all extracted honey 
retailed. : 

Then two or three calls are made and no sales effected, 
The next sale made is of comb honey, that being preferred. | 
make the effort to sell 10 pounds at each sale, hence take the 
cans of that size when making mycalls. Having the smaller 
cans, and some comb honey, I am prepared to suit the wish of 
all as to quantity. Very seldom do any wish less than 5 
pounds; but if any will not use that amount I sell them 2% 
or 3 pounds. A honey-leaflet is left with any new customers, 
which is helpful. 


The bee-keeper can, when not busy with other work, take 
a load of principally extracted honey and sell it, when per. 
haps he would not be otherwise employed, and thus earp 
something more toward the keeping of the family. Any 
leisure time, be it half a day at atime only, and during av- 
tumn, I sell quite a nice lot of honey; or if, having business 
with some one several miles from home, several cans may be 
thus sold. On sucha tripI called at the different families, 
To the family first called on I sold one 10-pound can; at the 
second place I took in a can, asked them to give me a sauce- 
dish so that I might let them sample the honeyI had. The 
honey was tried, and seemed to please. The lady remarked 
that she had intended to get some at the store, but forgotit 
when in town, so they had been going without. They bought 
a 10-pound can, and, after a few minutes’ chat, I took my 
leave. Atthe next place the family were from home. I called 
at the next house, and after sampling the honey, the people 
bought two cans, or 20 pounds. I was informed that they 
were short of change, but would leave the pay for the honey 
with our postmaster in a short time, which was satisfactory to 
me, as I wel] knew these people to be reliable. I next called 
at the place of my destination, and before leaving sold a 10- 
pound can and received my pay. 


Thus five cans, or 50 pounds, were sold, bringing we 
$5.00. The cans were returned, as I arranged to have thew 
back when the sales are made near home. If the buyers neg- 
lect to return the cans, I call for them when passing that way 
So it will be seen that the net price of the honey is 10 cents 
per pound when thus sold, the buyer retaining the cans until 
emptied. The extra time consumed in selling the 50 pounds 
on this trip did not exceed one hour, and my horse did not 
object to the short rests on the way in the least. 


Many timesI have taken along a few cans when going 
on similar trips, and sold from two to four or five cans on th 
way, at times going one road and returning by another, mak: 
ing stops both ways. 

In peddling honey one must not be easily discouraged, for 
sometimes a number of calls may be made and no sales 
effected ; and then, again, it is quite the reverse, and honey 
will be sold at nearly every point at which a stopis made 
One wust start out with full faith in his honey as being of fin 
quality, and cheerful in spirit, and a determination to s* 
every family possible, even if only two or three pounds, !eav- 
ing a leaflet at each place, and his honey-label on each ca! 
with name and address, which should mention the candying 
of honey in cool weather, and how to liquefy. 


I cannot agree with some bee-keepers who advise the se 
ing of the poorer grades of extracted honey at home or in ti 
home market. I believe a poor grade of this honey shoul 
never be sold at home, but sent off to be used in the packing 
of meats, or in factories where cheaper sweets are used 
this grade of honey be sent to a commission house, the ap aris! 
should advise the firm of the shipment, grade of the hone} 
and the company to whom the honey is shipped wil! kuow 4! 
once where to place it in selling. 


The selling of inferior extracted honey, or of a low ¢ra ‘ 
has, when sold for family use, done a great deal to injure th" 


sale of honey, and is, I think, very unwise on the part o! the 


' 


apiarist who wishes to build up a good trade in honey, or hv 
one already obta‘ned. One season the quality of our honey 
was very much injured by a mixture of so-called honey-cew. * 
offered no extracted honey for sale at home that season ; and 
when asked by old customers if I had honey to sell, I informe? 
them that I had no honey that I had extracted which was" 
to eat, as it was mixed with so-called honey-dew, and dark 
and rank in flavor. Of our comb honey that season, the der 
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ter sections were picked out and sold; the dark (almost black) 
ones were given the bees the next spring. The extracted was 
sent to a commission firm and sold for the purposes above 
suggested, at the low figure of 5 cents per pound.—Gleanings. 
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The Laws of Breeding—Application to Bees. 


BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


There is no chapter in recent history more replete with 
marvel, fascination, and real economic importance than that 
devoted to the laws and practice of breeding. A single gen- 
eration has seen the startling development of the Hamble- 
tonian trotting-horse. What can rival in interest the work of 
the florist or plant-breeder as he originates those gems of the 
floral world, or those wonders of the garden? Who can eat 
the delicious chop from the Shropshire or Southdown ; the ap- 
petizing steak from the Hereford or short-horn; or feast on 
our luscious fruits, without grateful acknowledgment of the 
blessings received at the hands of those who have applied the 
laws of breeding to the arts of life ? 

It is difficult to name a@ man who has done more brilliant 
service in the realm of scientific research than the late Charles 
Darwin. His writings have stimulated research to a marvel- 
ous extent; have quickened thought in all lines of investiga- 
tion ; have revolutionized ideas and theories in all the domains 
of investigation. Yet Darwin was directed to his fascinating 
and wonderful studies, by consideration of the breeding of 
plants and animals. 

When Theodore Sdhwann, in 1839, discovered the nature 
of the cell, that it was the basal structure alike of all animal 
and vegetable tissue, he conferred an invaluable blessing on 
the world. Not only havea!ll animals fundamentally the same 
structure, but all plants have just the same that all animals 
possess; and 30 the same laws of growth and development 
maintain with the simplest plant, like the seaweed, and the 
most complex shrub or tree, and also with the almost struct- 
ureless protozoon, and the highest of animals—even to man 
himself. With this truth in view, we may, with sufficient 
caution, assume a truth regarding animal function or law 
from knowing it true of the vegetable world; likewise, and 
more safely, can we deduce a law of highest animals, even of 
man, from the fact that it always holds true of the lower, and 
contrariwise, a law of function in the higher will be likewise 
true of the lower. We hardly appreciate our indebtedness to 
this knowledge of the similarity of structure and functions 
between higher and lower animals. 

The wondrous strides in surgery come from knowledge 
gained by work with lower animals. The beneficent work 
being done by the student of microbes, owes its value to the 
fact that all animals are similarly affected by the virus re- 
sulting from microbe affection. The human death rate is 
diminishing rapidly in all civilized countries, and the expect- 
ancy of life is correspondingly increasing. This gracious 
consummation is theresult of the knowledge referred to above. 
Man has studied the lower animals, and by experimentation 
has arrived at conclusions that are of tremendous importance 
in maintaining health and prolonged life. 

The method of reasoning referred to above, applies to the 
matter of inheritance and variation among animals; and con- 
sequently to the laws of breeding. And it is well known that 
the laws of breeding plants and animals are strikingly alike. 
All animals and all plants tend ever to vary, probably as they 
are differently impressed by a different environment. All in- 
herit ancestral characteristics, or, we may say, that the 
hereditary tendency is manifestin both plants and animals. 
We should the more expect that insects and vertebrate ani- 
mals would come under the same laws of inheritance. We are 
safe, then, in concluding that any law of breeding that is 
demonstrated in the vertebrate line of animal life, will hold as 
true among the insect class. 


ESTABLISHED LAWS OF BREEDING. 


Every intelligent breeder now recognizes that all his ani- 
mals are subject to the law of variation. No offspring is pre- 
cisely like its parent. Marked varieties among plants are 
known as sports, among animal as variations or varieties. 
Skillful breeders like Bakewell, Bates, Booth, and the Collins 
Brothers, are ever keenly on the watch for variations, and as 
keenly active to preserve desirable variations, and to suppress 
unfavorable ones. The most skillful breeder must be an 
artist. He has his ideal of excellence, and is ever watchful 
for all appearance of tendencies or variations towards his 
ideal. He selects with severest exactitude, and thus is ever 
building towards his idea of perfection. The ablest breeders, 
then, must have good judgment to decide wisely as to what is 
nearest perfection ; must have quick vision to recognize every 











departure towards his ideal type; must be resolute that un- 
favorable results shall be excluded, and ful) of patience to 
wait till he may reach the goal of his hopes. 


The astute breeder recognizes that a long line of excellent 
progenitors, bred to a type with no out-cross, is very sure to 
result in progeny of equal or superior excellence. He knows 
that the parents are practically equal in their influence to 
control the offspring, if both parents have been well! and care- 
fully bred for a long series of years. He knows that if he 
persists he will reach excellence that will bless all the future, 
and reward him for patient waiting. And so he labors on 
with the enthusiasm and faith that cheers and lifts every true 
artist. 

To recapitulate: The master breeder must have wisdom 
to build, in imagination, a type of animal of highest excel- 
lence; a quick vision to note every variation towards his 
ideal; a fixity of purpose that will unhesitatingly exclude any 
offspring that reaches away from his type; patience to wait 
for the slow process of variation and selection to modify, and 
the sure law of heredity to freeze into fixity the qualities he 
desires. 

From what we have said in the foregoing, it follows that 
the laws established in breeding higher animals will prove 
equally potent in forming new breeds or races of bees. The 
skillful breeder in apiculture will wisely fix upon a high type 
of excellence. His typical bee will be, first, a business bee ; 
the bee that will gather most, alike in good and poor seasons ; 
the bee that will be too occupied with storing and breeding to 
even think of swarming till it is forced upon it by heedless 
management of the apiarist; the bee that will be so intent 
upon useful work, that it will not think to bristle upin anger 
except under severe provocation; the bee that will seek out 
Nature’s sweets with such assiduity that it will have little 
cause to become a free-booter among its neighbors ; a bee that 
will satisfy the lover of beauty, because ‘*handsome is that 
handsome does.” 

The apiarian breeder will also know from his study of the 
laws of breeding that both male and female give character- 
istics, and are equally potent to transmit qualities if equally 
well bred; and will also know that prepotency ever hangs 
upon long, careful breeding. 

I think there is everything to encourage the breeder in 
bee-keeping. I think that there has been very little real, 
scientific breeding yet practiced. If I amrightitis anew 
field, and a wider, surer success awaits the earnest, conscien- 
tious, capable artist in this line of work. 

As yet, few if any breeders of bees have formed as the re- 
sult of long, hardy study, a type of perfection in the mind’s 
eye. With no correct ideal before them, they of course could 
not, did not, work towards the highest excellence. Often— 
may I not say generally—bright, high color was the one at- 
traction, and the entire trend was towards such beauty (?). 
Is not this the reason that our best bee-keepers prefer the less 
highly-colored bees, to the very gay, showy ones? From the 
laws as already explained, any such narrow, one-sided idea 
would slight all better ideals or qualities, and tend directly 
towards retrogression. 

Again, circumstance has made it hard for resolution and 
patient persistence to maintain their ground, and work un- 
ceasingly, unhesitatingly, courageously, irresistibly towards a 
realideal. ‘The commercial spirit, demand of the market, 
bread and butter, al] standin the way. The ideal breeder 
must be one who will never listen to public demand, or trade 

preference. He must be willing to wait, and go on unmindful 
of what the public think or the market desires. He must look 
for his reward to the away-off future. A single generation 
saw the trotting-horse developed to its marvelous feats of 
speed. [t has taken two or three generations to fashion our 
best beeves. It will take as many to build up to as great per- 
fection the honey-bee. The fortunate one must have the 
qualifications already referred to, and, in addition, leisure, 


means, enthusiasm. We need some philanthropic master, 
some Cowan or Taylor, to gointo this field. This would be 
a grand work for some experiment station. If these institu- 


tions could only be out of politics, and be fortunate enough to 
be supervised by a Board, wise to forecast results, and to see 
that scores of years were required to develop a Rothamstead, 
even though in the hands of a Sir John Lawes. 
Claremont, Calif. 
3 
*y® 
The McEvoy Foul Brood ‘Treatment is 
given in Dr. Howard’s pamphlet on ‘*‘ Foul Brood; Its Natural 
History and Rational Treatment.” It is the latest publication 


on the subject, and should be in the hands of every bee-keeper. 
Price, 25 cents; or clubbed with the Bee Journal for one year 
—both for $1.10. 
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Val YAXVL. GHIOAGO, ILL, HOV. 26, 1896. 0,48 
EDITORIAL COMMENTS. 


The Lincoln Convention Report is completed 
in this number. We have tried to crowd it through as rapidly 
as possible, and have succeeded in giving a full session each 
week since we began it. We expect very soon to have it 
bound in pamphlet form and mail it to those who are now 
members of the Association. 
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California Bee-Keepers’ Exchange.—Prof. 
Cook has this say about the prospects of the Exchange, and 
also regarding next year’s honey crop in California: 























The California Bee-Keepers’ Exchange shows great vigor. 
Though born in a year of entire failure of the honey crop, it 
still holds on, and will be heard from in 1897, when we have 
reason to expect that California wil] harvest a phenomenal 
honey crop. If the bee-keepers of California will all join this 
organization, we believe that a saving of 25 per cent. on sup- 
plies can be secured, and a market obtained for all our best 
extracted honey at a minimum of six cents per pound. 

Californians are now jubilant with hope. 
felt that early rains presage a wet season. It is rare in Octo- 
ber to have any considerable rain. This season we have 
already had two fine rains—one prolonged for hours. 


It is generally 
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A Chapter on Swindlers.—In the October number 
of the Bee-Keepers’ Review, Editor Hutchinson comes out in 
forcible style against Geo. T. Wheadon & Co., whom he inves- 
tigated when in Chicago recently. Mr. H. tells his experience 
so interestingly, that we feel we can do no better than to copy 
itentire. It is rather lengthy, butit will well repay a reading, 
as it shows just how swindling commission firms ‘‘do busi- 
ness.” Here is the story: 


Twice, now, the Review has been led into accepting the 
advertisements of unreliable firms. That is putting it too 
mild, as in the last case, that of Geo. T. Wheadon & Co., it is 
a case of deliberate robbery. Gleanings has been wary and 
kept its foot out of the trap. The American Bee Journal and 
the Review were both caught by Horrie & Co., but only the 
Review was foolish enough to be caught by the Wheadon 
gang. I don’t knowas they tried to get Bro. York to adver- 
tise for them, but if they didn’t, it was because they knew 
that he was on the spot and would ‘‘spot” them too quick. 
In both instances the Review took all ordinary precautions, 
but men who go to work to swindle the readers of a paper, see 
to it that the editors are well used and well paid, and that 
promptly, too. It is to their advantage to do so. 

Of course, the Review doesn’t lose money by accepting 
these advertisements, but it loses what is eventually money— 
the confidence of its readers. Iam well aware that the read- 
ers of the Review well know that the Review would not know- 
ingly accept the advertisement of a swindler; all the same, its 
endorsement of a new firm would not, I fear, now have enough 
weight to help that firm very much. There has been much 
said in the journals about patronizing only the old, established 
firms, but, somehow, I have felt that a new firm deserving of 
confidence ought to be encouraged, which may be true, but the 





trouble is that some of the late new firms have been composed 
of old rascals. There seems to be a gang of swindlers that 
blossom out in a new place whenever the old location becomes 
too hot for them. 

While on my way home from the fairs I stopped off in 
Chicago one day, and half of that time was passed in the office 
and warehouse of Geo. T. Wheadon & Co. They occupied 
one-half of a store, and some other commission firm the other 
half. Wheadon was not there. He would be there later. If 
I would come in between four and six o’clock I would surely 
catch him. I stayed all of the afternoon until the shades of 
night fell and the store was closed, but no Wheadon appeared, 
although some of his victims did. Nothing could be done, as 
Wheadon wasn’t in. Neither was there any produce *‘‘ in.” 
Two 12-pound cases of honey was all there was on hand. Two 
crates of ducks were there when I camein, but they soon 
went out. A two-horse dray with ‘‘Geo. T. Wheadon & Co.,” 
painted on its side came in several times loaded with barrels 
of apples. The driver said he was unloading a car for Whea- 
don, but the apples were taken in next door to Wheadon’s. It 
is my opinion that they were sold to the neighbor before they 
were even unloaded. I had quite a talk with Wheadon’s man 
(and he was an ill-looking imp, too, I can tell you), and he 
said that he knew very little about Wheadon’s business. He 
was employed to receive whatever came in and sell it and turn 
the money over to Wheadon, At the end of the week he re- 
ceived his salary, and that was all he knew about it. Iam 
well satisfied that he knew exactly what was going on. 

Two or three times during the afternoon a tall, well- 
dressed, light-complexioned, good-looking fellow came in, and 
there were private conversations between the two, accom- 
panied by many smirks, and winks, and sardonic grins, and 
finally I asked one of the men who worked for the other firm 
who that man was, and was told that it was McConkey. He 
is the man that was in partnership with C. R. Horrie. I had 
a long talk with one of the men who worked for the other 
firm, and he told me that Wheadon & Co. began business 
there last February, and for several months did an apparently 
honest business. They kept a half a dozen girls busy all of the 
time sending out circulars. Having in this way established 
confidence, they began holding on to all the money that they 
could get, paying no bills unless compelled to do so, and finally 
paying nothing, simply keeping a man there to receive any 
produce that came in and sell it at once and turn over the 
money. If irate shippers came in, none of the principals 
could be found. 

While I was there a constable came there to arrest Whea- 
don. I knew this because he called me one side and asked me 
if I knew Wheadon, and finally he told me what he wanted, 
and showed me the warrant. I see by the last American Bee 
Journal that Wheadon has finally been arrested, and I only 
hope that he will get his just deserts. You see, when it gets 
too hot for these fellows, they keep out of sight, but keepa 
man there to receive and sell what produce comes in. An 
honest (?) thief is a respectable person compared to these 
human vampires that induce hard-working men and women to 
send in their products, representing, perhaps, the toil of a 
whole season, and then cheat them out of it. 

I have taken all this space that my readers may know 
something of these human spiders and their dens, and when 
sending away their honey let them beware that it does not get 
into one of these dens. Never send honey to any dealer unless 
you know that he is reliable. There are such dealers, and we 
can learn which they are if we will take pains enough. 

Remember, friends, that these same men are likely to 
turn up again, if not in Chicago, then in some other city, and 
they will play the same game, but I beg of yon, don’t send 
your honey to new, unknown firms, even if they do give what 
seews like the best of references. 


It will scarcely be believed, and yet it is true, that the 
Atchleys—publishers of the Southland Queen—also published 
afull page advertisement for this same Wheadon & Co. 
their October number, and that, too, after all we have said !n 
the Bee Journal. To show how smart they are, the Atchleys 
gave this editorial explanation in the same issue of their paper 

‘* The advertisement of George T. Wheadon & Co. appears 
in this issue. The American Bee Journal says ‘snide,’ wh''e 
Bradstreet’s report for July gives them a rating of *510,0''” 
to $20,000—credit fair.’ You pays yo’ money an’ takes yo 
choice.” 

—_——___—_— « »—_______- 

The Illinois State Convention was 
Chicago last week, and a very profitable meeting it Ww» 
While the attendance was not large, there was a deep interest 
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the entire two days. As perhaps many know, the Illionis 
State convention ‘*‘ goes it blind,” as some might think, so far 
as a previously prepared program is concerned. It simply 
passes slips of paper among those in attendance, who hand in 
such questions as they most desire to have discussed. Of 
course, such a plan, in order to be a success, requires an un- 
usually bright and active presiding officer, but Dr. Miller (the 
well-known President of the Illinois State Association) meets 
all requirements. 

We expect soon to begin the publication of the report of 
the proceedings in full. Wecan promise you a rare treat, as 
an expert shorthand reporter did the work for us. 


PERSONAL MENTION. 


Dr. C. C. MILLER spent several days with us last week, 
while attending the convention here. Although he’s 65 years 
old, he seems as young-hearted as ever. We hope he may be 
spared yet many years to help on the work of practical bee- 
keeping. 














Mr. JONATHAN PERIAM, for many years the able editor of 
the Prairie Farmer, favored the Chicago convention with his 
presence at two of its sessions. He also took an active part in 
the discussion of the sweet clover question. His ideas will ap- 
pear in the regular report, soon to be published in these col- 
umns. 





Mr. A. E. MANuM, of Vermont, has been secured to give 
a lecture on ‘* Bees, Bee-Keeping, the Production of Honey, 
and Queen-Rearing,” on Wednesday evening, Nov. 25, before 
the Bee-Keepers’ Educational Society of Rhode Island, at 
Providence. Mr. Manum is one of the largest producers of 
honey and oldest queen-rearers in New England, and should 
be able to give a very instructive lecture. Mr. W. G. Gart- 
side, 289 Globe St., Providence, R. I., is the Secretary of the 
Society. 


Mr. JAmeEs A. Strong, the friendly Secretary of the Illinois 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association was able to be at the conven- 
tion in Chicago last week only the second day. But all were 
very glad to have his presence half the time, if not at all the 
sessions. We don’t know of another State secretary who 
works as hard for their association as Mr. Stone—and for so 
little pay. At the February Springfield meeting, he desires to 
meet every bee-keeper of Illinois. A full announcement of 
that occasion will appear soon. Begin to prepare to go. 





THe FRANK B. Wuite Company, a pushing young adver- 
tising firm of this city, gave the fourth annual banquet to the 
agricultural publishers and advertisers last Thursday evening, 
Nov. 19. About 150 partook of the splendid menu, and 
afterward listened to a number of the leading men who spoke 
upon various topics of interest to those present. Dr. Miller 
was honored with a place on the program, and talked on 
‘*The Busy Bee Advertiser.” He stuck to his text about as 
closely as some colored preachers we have heard of. Perhaps 
we Ought to add that he was informed in advance that he 
would ‘‘not have any trouble in saying almost anything he 
wanted to under that title.’ He simply took advantage of 
the liberty indicated, and finisbed on time. 
teem The F. B. W. Co. is to be congratulated upon the great 
success of their annual ‘‘ round ups.” 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAA 








(Honey as Food and Medicine.—A new and revised 
edition of this 32-page pamphlet is now issued. It has 5 blank 
pes which to write or paste recipes taken from otber sources. 
tis just what its name indicates, and should be liberally dis- 
tributed among the people everywhere to create a demand for 
honey. It contains a number of recipes on the use of horey as 
food and as medicine, besides much other interesting and vaiuable 
information. Prices, postpaid, are: Single copy, 5 cts.; 25 copies 
65 cts. ; 50 for $1.00; 100 for $1.50. Better give them atrial. Send 
all orders to the Bee Journal office. 


—_—_—_—_<§- -0 <——_____ 

White Comb: Honey Wanted.—We would like 
to correspond with those having white comb honey for sale. 
Please let us know at once how much you have, etc. Address 
the Bee Journal office, 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 








CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 


{Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct. ] 








Candy for Wintering Bees. 


1. I have 62 colonies of bees, all in 8-frame dovetailed 
hives. Iam trying to farm and keep bees, and often I have 
so much to do on the farm that the bees have to take care of 
themselves. I have been looking them over, and some of 
them are pretty light. I could feed them syrup now, but the 
weather is so cold they will not carry it down. Can I feed 
them in the cellar after they are putin? Would not the soft 
candy do? How is it made ? J. W.S. 

Bradgate, Lowa. 


ANSWERS.—1. It would hardly be wise to feed syrup at 
this time of the year, either in or out the cellar. Candy, 
either hard or softcan be fed. The materials for soft candy 
are powdered sugar and extracted honey. Use the very best 
quality of honey you have. Makea dough of the honey and 
sugar very stiff. You cannot do better than to follow the very 
explicit instructions given in Root’s ‘*‘A BCof Bee-Culture,” 
which are as follows: 


There is just one candy that is used universally by bee- 
keepers. Though used particularly as a food in queen-cages 
and pound cages, it is also used for feeding during winter or 
early spring. Itis none other than what is popularly termed 
the ‘*Good” candy, after I. R. Good, of Indiana, who 
introduced it in this country. It was, however, first invented 
by a German by the name of Scholz many years before Mr. 
Good introduced it. By Europeans itis therefore called the 
Scholz candy. 

Make astiff dough outof a first quality of extracted 
honey and powdered sugar. These are the directions that 
were given at first, but it would seem that, from the difference 
in results, more specific directions are necessary. Mr. J. D. 
Fooshe (or, rather, his wife, who makes it for him) has been 
very successful in making candy. Their method is as follows: 
Take good thick honey and heat (not boil) it until it becomes 
very thin, and then stir in pulverized sugar. After stirring in 
all the sugar the honey will absorb, take it out of the utensil 
in which it is mixed, and thoroughly knead it with the hands. 
The kneading makes it more pliable and soft, so it will absorb, 
or, rather, take up more sugar. For summer use it should be 
worked, mixing in a little more sugar until the dough is so 
stiff as not to work readily, and it should then be allowed to 
stand for a day or two; andif then so soft as to run, a little 
more sugar should be kneaded in. A good deal will depend 
upon the season of the year. There should be more sugar in 
proportion to the honey in warm or hot weather, than for cool 
or cold weather. It should not be so hard in winter so but 
that the bees can easily eat it, nor should it be so soft in sum- 
mer as to run and daub the bees. For this reason the honey, 
before mixing, should be heated so as to be reduced to a thin 
liquid. For shipping bees, the main thing to look out for is to 
see that the candy does not run nor yet get hard. It is one of 
the nice points in making this candy to make it just right. 
Don’t delude yourself by the idea that a second quality of 
honey willdo. Always use the nicest you haye. We have 
had the best results with first quality of clover extracted. 
Sage honey, for some reason or other, has the property of 
rendering the candy in time as hard asa brick, and, of course, 
should not be used. 

With the Good candy we have been enabled, with the 
Benton cage, to send queens not only across the continent and 
to the islands of the sea, but even to Australia, on a journey 
of 37 days. There is not very much trouble in mailing queens 
to Australia, if the candy can be made just right so as not to 
become too hard nor too soft on the journey. If it retains a 
mealy, moist condition, the bees will be pretty sure to go 
through all right. 

There are some, perhaps, who would like to make the 
hard candy. The following are the directions we have used 
in the older editions of this work. The candy answers a very 
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good purpose, but it is a good deal more trouble to make it, 
and it can be used only for winter and spring feeding. 

Into atin sauce-pan put some granulated sugar with a 
little water—a very little water will do. Make it boil, and 
stir it; and when it is done enough to ‘*‘ grain” when stirred 
in a saucer, take it quickly from the stove. While it is ‘* cook- 
ing,” do not Jet the fire touch the pan, but place the pan on 
the stove, and there will be no danger of its burning. Cover 
the dining-table with some newspapers, that you may have no 
troublesome daubs to clean up. 

To see when it is just right, you can try dropping some 
on a saucer; and while you are at work, be sure to remember 
the little folks, who will doubtless take quite an interest in 
the proceedings, especially the baby. You can stir some until 
it is very white indeed for her; this will do very well for 
cream candy. We have formerly made our bee-candy hard 
and clear; but in this shape itis very apt to be sticky, unless 
we endanger having it burned, whereas if it is stirred we can 
have dry hard candy, of what would be only wax if cooled 
suddenly without the stirring. Besides we have much more 
moisture in the stirred sugar candy, and we want all the mois- 
ture we can possibly have, consistent with ease in handling. 

If your candy is burned, no amount of boiling will make 
it hard, and your best way is to use it for cooking, or feeding 
the bees insummer weather. Burnt sugar is death to them if 
fed in cold weather. You can tell when it is burned by the 
smell, color, and taste. If you donot boil it enough, it will 
be soft and sticky in warm weather, and will be liable to drip 
when stored away. Perhaps you had better try a pound or two 
at first, while you ‘‘get your handin.” Our first experiment 
was with 50 pounds; it all got ‘‘scorched” ‘‘ somehow.” 

As the most convenient way of feeding candy that will 
probably be devised is to put it into your regular brood-frames. 
I shall give directions for making it in that form. If you do 
not like it so, you can break it out, or cut it in smaller pieces 
with a knife, when nearly cold. 

Lay your frames on a level table, or flat board; perhaps 
you had better use the flat board, for you need some nails or 
wires driven into it, to hold your frame down close, that the 
candy may not run out underit. Before you fasten the frame 
down, you will need to put a sheet of thin paper on your 
board, to prevent the candy’s sticking. Fix the board exactly 
level, and you are all ready to make yourcandy. If you have 
many colonies that need feeding, you can get along faster by 
having several boards with frames fastened on them. You 
will need some sort of sance-pan (any kind of a tin pan with a 
handle attached will do) that will hold 10 pounds of sugar. 
Putin a little water—no vinegar, cream-of-tartar, or anything 
of the sor’ is needed, whatever others may tell you—and boil 
it until it is ready to sugar off. You can determine when this 
point is reached, by stirring some in asaucer, or you can learn 
to test it as confectioners do, by dipping your finger in a cup 
of cold water, then in the kettle of candy, and back into the 
water again. When it breaks like egg-shells from the end of 
your finger, the candy is just right. Take it off the etove at 
once; and as soon as it begins to harden around the sides, 
give it a good stirring, and keep it up until it gets so thick 
that you can just pourit. Pour it into your frame, and get in 
just-as much as you can without runningit over. If it is done 
nicely, the slabs should look like marble when cold, and should 
be almost as clean and dry to handle. If you omit the stirring, 
your candy will be clear like glass, but it will be sticky to 
handle, and will be very apt to drip. The stirring causes all 
the water to be taken up in the crystallization, or graining 
process, and will make hard dry sugar of what would have 
otherwise been damp or waxy candy. If you wish to see how 
nicely it works for feeding bees, just hang out a slab and let 
the bees try it. They will carry it all away as peaceably as 
they would so much mea! in the spring. 

You can feed bees with this any dayin winter, by hang- 
ing a frame of it close up to the cluster of bees. If you put it 
in the hive in very cold weather, it would be well to keep it in 
a warm room until well warmed through. Nowremove one of 
the outside combs containing no bees, if you can find sucha 
one, spread the cluster, and hang the frame in the center. 
Cover the bees at the sides and above, with cushions, and they 
will be all safe. If a colony needs only a little food, you can 
let them lick off what they like, and set the rest away until 
another time, or until another season. [Maple sugar, poured 
into wired frames while hot, makes excellent bee-candy. 


well] of maple sugar laid over the frames answer equally 
well. 


i 


Drone-Laying Queen. 


I have a young queen that was reared last spring. CShe 
layed well all summer, but for the last six weeks she,has been 





laying drone-eggs in the worker-comb. The brood is about 
half drone-brood. Thereis no attempt made to supersede, 
and the colony is too weak to think of swarming. The workers 
make no effort to drive out the drones. What is the cause of 
so many drones so late? Had I best supersede her next 
spring? Will those drones be good next spring ? 


Waring, Tex., Nov. 3. a.-@. ad. 


ANSWER.—Although the queen was reared last spring she 
is no doubt practically an old queen. The contents of her 
spermatheca are nearly exhausted, hence many of the eggs 
laid in worker-cells pass out without being fertilized, and can 
produce nothing but drones. In the spring such a queen 
would likely be superseded by the bees, but sometimes no 
such steps will be taken later in the season than the close of 
the honey harvest. Yes, supersede herin the spring if the 
colony is strong enough to be worth it, which is not at al] 
certain. Butin all probability the bees will see to the super- 
seding in the spring without any meddling on your part. 
Drones from such a queen ought to be as good as any, provid- 
ing they are reared in drone-cells. 


ES — 


Drops of Sweat over the Bees. 


When I put oilcloth on top of my 8-frame hives, there are 
drops of sweat standing on the oilcloth. Will that do any 
damage? If so, what can I do to prevent it ? J. 8. 


ANSWER.—Very decidedly, drops of sweat over the bees 
will do mischief. They will drop right down on the cluster of 
bees, chilling them badly. During very cold weather, frost 
will form on the oilcloth, then when it gets warmer it will 
melt and drench the poor bees.. The drops of moisture form 
on the oilcloth because itis cold. Put plenty of covering of 
some kind over the oilcloth, then it won’t be so cold. If you 
have nothing better, several thicknesses of old newspapers 
will help. If the packing cannot conveniently be put immedi- 
ately over the oilcloth, it will do some good to put packing 
over the wood cover. A large entrance will be a help toward 
preventing the drops on the oilcloth. If the entrance is too 
small the moisture is confined in the hive and condensed on 
the cold surfaces. 

——> 


Feeding Bees in the Cellar—Kind{of Hive to Use. 


1. Can I feed bees honey that hasjbeen melted fin combs 
and all from the brood-nest ? c 

2. Can bees be fed after they are put invo®the cellar ? 

3. Do you think it an advantage to hive the'bees on the 
supers ? 

4. Aslam a beginner I have not fully satisfied myself as 
to what kind of hive 1 should adopt. Do you think I should 
try the Langstroth or Heddon? | ~ ©. P. 

Goodhue Co., Minn. 


ANSWERS.—1. You can melt up brood-combs and take the 
honey you get from them to feed the bees, providing the honey 
has not been burned. One way to avoid such overheating is 
to melt the combs in a vesse! that stands inside another vesse! 
containing water. For example, put adripping-pan on the 
stove, and set in it the crock or dish containing the combs, 
first putting in the dripping-pan pieces of shingle or something 
of the kind to prevent the vessel from sitting close down on 
the bottom of the dripping-pan. Now fill up the dripping-pan 
with what water it will hold, and there will be no danger of 
burning the honey. 


2. Yes, but it’s ever and ever so much better to have then 
fed all they need as early as September, or even August. But 
it’s better to feed them in the cellar than to let them starve 
Give them combs of honey if possible, and if you can’t do that 
give them sugar candy.(j [See page 761 for full§directions.— 
EpIror. | 

3. I’m not sure whether I know what you mean by hiving 
bees on supers. If you mean giving to a swarm nothing but a 
super, I certainly shouldn’t think there would be any advan- 
tage in that. More likely you mean hiving the swarm 
empty hive and then giving it the super that was on the par- 
ent hive. With the right precaution there is advantage;,i0 
that. If given immediately on hiving the swarm, there 
some danger that the queen may go up and lay in the super. 
To avoid this, put a queen-excluder between the hive and 
super, or else wait a day or so before giving the super, so 
bees will make a start in the brood-chamber. 


4. The majority of bee-keepers seem to prefer the [ ang- 
stroth or Dovetail, so it is more likely you would be jof that 
number; still there are a few who prefer the Heddon. 
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The movement of this Watch is regular American lever, Jantern pinion, quick 
train, 240 beats per minute, three-quarter plate, short wind; runs 30 hours to one 
winding ; dust cap over movement; every movement fully timed; regulated and 
guaranteed for one year, the same as a Waltham or Elgin; nickel finish, heavy bev- 
el crystal, and back pinion wind and set. 

OUR OFFERS :—We will mail the above Watch for $1.25; or club it 
with the Bee Journal for a year—both together for $2.10; or we will send it free 
as a premium for getting Three New yearly Subscribers to the Bee Journal at 
$1.00 each. The Watch is mailed from New York City, so please allow a few days 
before expecting your order to be filled. 


“THE ROYAL UNIOV DUQUESNE ¢ COLLEGE ! 
Life Insurance Company | PENN AVE. AND EIGHTH Sr. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Iowa Policy 


Is one that definitely promises to keep an 

accurate account with you; credit your 

premiums and interest, charge the actual 

expense and mortuary cost, and hold the | 

remaining funds subject to your order. 
Agents Wanted. 


JOHN B. KING, GENERAL AGENT, 
Suite 513 First Nat’l Bank Bid’g, 
20Atf CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mention the American Bee Journal 


AND LUNG DISEASES, 
DR. PEIRO, Specialist 
Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 
CHICAGO. Hours 9 to 4, 


4 











Thorough Courses — Classical. Scientific, Nor- 
mal, Euglish, Commercial, Preparatory, and 
Ladies Literary. Efficient and experienced 
instructors. Day and Night sessions. 

Send for Catalog. 


Mention ine American Bee Jour 





| = IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
eres than any other published, send 
$1.25 to Prof. A.J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 


""— Bee-Keener's Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Willow-Herb EXtracted Honey. 


We can furnish Willow-Herb Extracted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, on 
board cars in Chicago, at these prices: 1 can, in a case, 8 cents per pound; 2 cans 
in one case, 7% cents; 4 cans (2 cases) or more, 74 cents. 

Basswood Honey in kegs holding about 270 lbs., net, at 714 ceats. 
MUST accompany each order. 

t~ A sample of the honey will be mailed to an intending purchaser, for 10 
cents, to cover postage, packing, etc. We guarantee purity. and what we ship will 
be equal to sample. 

Now it seems to us here is a splendid chance for any bee-keeper to supply his 
home demand after his own crop is all sold. Or, why not begin now to create a 
local honey-trade ? Order one 60-pound can first, and start out among your neigh- 
bors and friends, and see what you can do. You ought to get at least 15 cents per 
pound in 5-pound lots, or 50 cents for 3 pounds. Some may be able to do even 
better than that, though we think that enough ought to be sold at these prices to 
make a fairly paying business out of it. Give ita good trial. Push it. It may 
grow into a nice winter’s work for you. 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0., 118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











Cash 


General Items, 
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Very Successful Year. 


This has been a very successful year 
in the bee-business here. Bees have 
done well. My 67 colonies are all in 
winter quarters. I hope they will be all 
right next spring. My honey took the 
first and second premiums at our county 
fair this fall. Mrs. A. A. SIMPSON. 

Greene Co., Pa., Nov. 11. 





Why Some Folks Can’t Eat Honey. 


I cannot give you a learned, scientific 
article, as I never had the advantage of 
education; still I can give my views in 
plain English, so as to make myself un- 
derstood. 

On page 642, Prof. A. J. Cook speaks 
of the reason why some cannot eat 
honey. It seems most likely that the 
deleterious element is the formic acid 
added to the sweet by the bee. Now, 
Professor, Iam after you with some of 
my ideas. I have made the subject of 
why good, healthy food should hurt any- 
one’s stomach a serious study for 4V 
years, and have come to the firm conclu- 
sion that it never does hurt anyone, as 
they or you suppose. God made man 
upright, but the foolish fellow has 
sought out many inventions. Now, A. 
I. Root will say that food certainly hurts 
his stomach, therefore he eats lean beef. 
A Mr. Huddleston, of Elmodena, Calif., 
drugged for three years, emaciated to a 
skeleton, given up to die with chronic 
diarrhea, was cured entirely in six treat- 
ments. He was positive his food hurt 
him. I was just as positive it did not. 


A Mr. Willets lay at the point of 
death, helpless and speechless. He was 
up and out-doors the third day, and 
could eat anything. A Mr. Way was 
cured entirely in five treatments. Al) 
kinds of food, he said, disturbed his 
stomach. A Mr. Prichard was in the 
same fix, and was cured in three treat- 
ments. A Mr. Tolle was cured in two 
treatments; and I might enumerate any 
number of cases cured just as quickly 
and just as easily. 

All the above cases were invalids, and 
drugging from two to three years each. 
They had paid the drug doctors and 
drug stores hundreds of dollars. Mr. 
Way said, when I discharged his case, 
‘* Why, Doctor, this is too silly and sim- 
ple for anything.” 

‘* Well,” I replied, ‘‘do you not think 
it is worth $5.00 ?” 

‘*Oh, yes,” he said; ‘‘I am actually 
ashamed of myself,” etc. 

Now for the explanation: All those 
cases violated the laws of life and health 
in some manner. No doubt they did it 
ignorantly, but the laws of life and 
health are as fixed as the laws of the , 
Medes and Persians; they do not alter a 
to suit your or my condition. In all 
probability you ate at improper times, or 
more food than Nature required, and all 
over and above what Nature required 
did not digest, therefore it decomposed 
and was poison to a certain extent. You 
did not feel well, and commenced taking 
more poison, calling it ‘* medicine.” This 
inflamed or congested the pneumogastric ' 
and ganglionic nerves that supply the 
gastric juices to the stomach. Those 
gastric juices are actually poisonous 
when not natural. Every time you take 








certain kinds of food into the stomach, 
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these poisonous gastric juices flow into 
the stomach, and irritate the delicate 
nervous membrane thereof. But A. I. 
Root caters to these poisoned gastric 
juices, and gives lean beef for them to 
guaw on, instead of the delicate mem- 
brane of the stomach, instead of regu- 
lating the gastric juices, as should be 
done, and can be done, positively, every 
time, by simply manipulating the above- 
mentioned nerves with the hand. I 
never have failed in a single instance. 
Any one can learn to do the same in 
short order. Therefore I know that I 
must be right. Certain kinds of drugs 
corrode, as it were, the entire nervous 
system. The result is what is called 
*“nervous prostration,” which is cured 
mechanically so quickly that many call 
it a miracle. 

Mr. Editor, I dislike to hear of any of 
our bee-keeping friends being sick, when 
it is so simple to learn how to avoid sick- 
ness of all kinds. In olden times, one of 
the rulers of Israel was sick. His name 
was Asahel. The Good Book says Asa- 
hel was sick, and he sought not unto 
God, but unto the physicians, and (poor) 
Asahel slept with his fathers. How do 
you suppose Mother Eve raised Cain 
without a corner drug store or a drug 
physician ? 

Now I have certainly cured many 
cases that could not eat honey, so they 
could eat it like any other white person. 
Why should honey hurt me when no 
other kind of food does? Simply be- 
cause honey needs no digestion! On 
taking honey into the stomach the poi- 
sonous gastric juices find nothing to do, 
and consequently gnaw, file, or rasp, as 
it were, on the delicate mucous mem- 
brane. The honey does not hurt. 

The drug or disease-producing doctor 
has apparently sought out the invention 
of how to get the mostof your money 
and keep you sick as long as he can, 
while the health-producing doctor has 
sought out the invention of how to cure 
you in the least possible time, with the 
least expenditure of your money. Fur- 
thermore, he has sought out the inven- 
tion of bow to avoid the sickness entire- 
ly. What are you going to do about it ? 

Orange Co., Calif. Dr. E. GALLUP. 


_ - ee - —<—m 





Poor Season for Honey. 


This has been a poor season for honey 
in this locality—not quite one-half of an 
average crop. It was too cool and rainy 


til] late in the spring, and too dry in the 
summer. 


Three cheers 
Journal. 
Sara, Wash., Nov. . 


— -— + + 


Death of Ernest H. Tuttle. 


It is with a sad and aching heart that 
I inform you of the death of my beloved 
son, Ernest H. Tuttle, a subscriber to, 
and great admirer of, the Bee Journal. 

He passed away on Oct. 1, after an 
illness of two weeks, of pneumonia, com- 
plicated with fever and quinsy; aged 21 
years, 10 months. Although a young 
bee-keeper, as it has been but little more 
than two years since he first began his 
work and care of bees, yet he was very 
successful; being very observant and 
enthusiastic, and having a deep love for 
the work. He dearly loved his bees. 
His greatest enjoyment was working 
with them and watching their habits. 

He found several wild swarms the 
past summer, and one of the last things 


for the American Bee 
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The papers are full 
of deaths from 


Heart 
Failure 
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Of course 
the heart fails to act 
when a man dies, 
but “ Heart Failure,” so called, nine 
times out of ten is caused by Uric 
Acid in the blood which the Kidneys 
fail to remove, and which corrodes 
the heart until it becomes unable to 
perform its functions. 


Health Officers in many cities very 
properly refuse to accept “ Heart Fail- 
ure,” as a cause of death. It is fre- 
quently a sign of ignorance in the 
physician, or may be given to cover 
up the real cause. 


Oke x 
A Medicine with 20 Years of 
- « Success behindit .. 


will remove the poisonous Uric Acid 
by putting the Kidneys in a healthy 
condition so that they will naturaily 
eliminate it. 
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aw 
40,000. 


taeNebraska Farmer 


Has made a contract with 
the N: braska Club, to print 
for them 40,000 copies over 
and above the regular week- 
ly issue, each month for six 
months, of reliable informa- 
tion about Nebraska. 

If interest. d, send for free 
copy. to 

Mr. CHAS, E. WILLIAMSON, 
Secretary Nebraska Club, 

OMAHA, NEBR,, or 


Nebraska Farmer Co. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 





44A13 Mention the American Bee Journal. 


APIARY FOR SAL 1 100 Cols. BEES, 2000 
t i 4 Surplus Combs, an Ex- 
tractor, ete. 8 acres of land. house. shop, etc. 
10 min. walk from P.O. Will sell land and 
bees separately. J. M. DOUDNA. 
47A2 ALEXANDRIA, MINN, 
Mention the American Bee Journa 








Bee-Keepers’ Photograph.—We 
have now on hand a limited number of ex- 
cellent photographs of prominent bee-keep- 
ers—a number of pictures on one card. The 
likeness of 49 of them are shown on one of 
the photographs, and 121 on the other. We 
will send them, postpaid, for 30 cents each, 
mailing from the 121 kind first; then after 
they are all gone, we will send the 49 kind. 
So those who order first will get the most 
‘‘ faces” for their money. Send orders to 
the Bee Journal office. 





he worried about in his sickness was a 
colony that he had been feeding. ‘Are 
they letting my poor bees starve ?” was 
his plaintive questioning. Had he lived, 
he would have made a grand bee-keeper, 
for he was so energetic and ambitious, 
with an exellent capacity for business. 


He looked eagerly for the weekly 
visits of the American Bee Journal, and 
read and re-read each number. Indeed, 
since he began taking it he cared but lit- 
tle for other papers, althongh reading 
everything he could find on the subject 
of bees. 

Ernest was a noble young man, brave, 
manly and sincere, with an affectionate 
disposition, and a nature pure and true 
—the basis of a high and unsullied man- 
hood. This is the third time in the past 
year that this terribly afflicted family 
has been bereaved of a beloved member. 
One year ago Oct. 9, the youngest and 
idolized brother of Ernest, after three 
weeks of awful suffering, passed away; 
and only three months later the loved 
and honored father followed the dear 
son to the silent tomb; and now our 
dearly loved Ernest has suddenly been 
cut off in the first bloom of his fair 
young manhood, leaving but one son for 
the solace of the sorely bereft mother 
and sisters. 

Thou'rt gone ; and those who loved thee here 

Are left so lone and sad; 

The hearth is dark where once thy smile 

Had made it bright and glad. 

Mrs. Soputa J. TUTTLE. 

Blue Earth Co., Minn. Nov. 6. 


[The Bee Journal desires to extend to 
the sorrowing ones, sincerest sympathy 
in their bereavement.—EDp1rTor. | 


The Poison of Tobacco. 


Tobacco is adrug. Its principal con- 
stituent is nicotine, which, excepting 
prussic acid, is the most deadly poison 
known to chemistry. It is so called from 
John Nicot, who introduced the herb to 
Queen Catherine of France in 1560. 
Nicotine poisons the stomach, affects 
digestion, produces dyspepsia, and ren- 
ders the whole system liable to disease. 
The system tries to throw off the poison, 
but soon it permeates blood, bone and 
muscle. — Anti-Tobacco Journal (Eng- 
land). 


——_ 


Wax-Extractors. 


O. O. Poppleton makes the following 
reply to R. L. Taylor in Review: 


‘*In speaking of rendering wax, he 
says: ‘At best, the solar wax-extractor 
is cumbersome, can be used only about 
two months in the year, and is of no 
practical utility in rendering combs con- 
taining cocoons.’ I challenge all three 
of those statements. A properly made 
solar extractor is easier to handle and 
less cumbersome than is a large boiler to 
be lifted on and off the stove, filled with 
water, etc. It can be used at least three, 
if not four, months in the year, instead 
of only two, and I have always met with 
excellent success in rendering the oldest 
and toughest of combs. Perhaps Mr. 
Taylor’s experience with solar extractors 
has been limited. I cannot conceive any 


other reason why he should think as he 
does. 

‘¢ One spring, in lowa, I rendered out 
over 500 old combs in better shape and 
more satisfactorily than if I had used the 
These combs had 


method he describes. 
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D POPULAR BOOKS, 


WORKS OF INTEREST AND VALUE TO PEOPLE 
OF ALL CLASSES AND TASTES. 








Each Book Consists of a Handsome Octavo Volume of 64Large Double- 
Column Pages, Neatly Bound in an Attractive Paper Cover. 


Brief descriptions of a select list of useful and popular books will be found below. These books 
cover a wide range of subjects, the object being to please all tastes and requirements. Each is a com- 
plete text-book upon the special theme of which it treats, and they are offered upon such terms as to 
place them within the reach of all. Noman or woman can fail to be profited by the possession of 
these books; no home should be without them. Each book consists of a handsome octavo volume of 
64 large double-column pages, nicely printed and bound in attractive paper covers. Many of them are 
handsomely illustrated : 


No. h23. How to Train Animals. This 
book, written by an experience! animal trainer, tells how, 
to teach horses, dogs, cats, mules, goats, hogs and other 
animals, also birds, to perform the most remarkable tricks 
and feats of intelligence. : 

No. 132. Every Boy His Own Toy-Maker. 
A great book for boys, telling how to make a Steam Engine, 
Photographic Camera, Windmill, Microscope, Electrical 
Machine, Galvanic Battery, Electric Telegraph, Teleptione, 
Magic Lantern, Boats, Kites, Balloons, and many other 
things. 

No. h29. The Practical Guide to Floricul- 
ture, a complete practical guide to the culture of 
flowers and plants, by Eben E. Rexford, one of the leading 
authorities upon all matters pertaining to floriculture. 

No. 2s. Home Amusements, & splendid col- 
lection of Games, Puzzles, Tricks, Diversions, Pastimes, 
Experiments, Tableaux Vivants, Shadow Pantomimes, Act- 
ing Charades and Proverbs, for sucial gatherings, public 
and private entertainments and evenings at home. 

No. h30. Modern Etiquette for all Occa- 
sions. An excellent work upon this sul-ject, con- 
taining the rules of deportment for all occasions, both for 
ladies and gentlemen, as observed by the best society. 

No. i3l. The Ready Reference Manual of 
Facts, Figures and Statistics. A collection of 
useful facts, figures, statistics and dates—a compendium of 
valuable information for the use of every man, woman 
and child, conveniently arranged for ready reference. 

No. hil. The Practical Poultry Keeper. 
An entirely new book on poultry keeping, just published 
involving the experience efanacceetel poultry keepers, and 
embracing all the latest ideas on the subject. 

No. hié. The Practical Horse and Cattle 
Doctor. This valuabie book describes the esymp- 
toms of every disease with which horses and cattle are 
afflicted, gives the causes of such diseases, together with 
plain and explicit directions for their treatment. 

No. hl. The Handy Cyclopedia of Every 
Day Wants, ® compendium of useful and valuabie 
information, filled with practical receipts, hints, helps and 
suggestions, of tia greatest use to every housekeeper. _ 

No. h9. The Family Doctor Book, coutain- 
ing plain and simple directions for the treatment of every 
known disease or ailment of the human frame, and sug- 
gesting simpie home remedies which usually effect a cure 
Without the necessity of employ ing a physician. . 

No. h2. The National Handy Dictionary, 
a complete pocket dictionary of the English language, con- 
taining 3),00) words, with their orthography, definition and 
pronunciation, ani 237 illustrations. 

Nv. 48. The Ladies’ Model Fancy-Work 
Manual. Ant entirely new book embodying all the 
latest ideas in needlework, crochet, knitting and embroid 
ery. It contains many new lace and crochet patterns, and 
directions for making many articles of wearing apparel 
and for decorative purposes. 

No. 5. The American Family Cook Book. 
A complete cook book, compiled by an experienced house- 
keeper, anid containing more than seven hundred of the 
choicest recipes, classified for ready reference. 

No. 235. The Ladies’ Guide to Beauty. 
This book contains minute and practical instructions, ac- 
companied by many valuable recipes, for securing a hand- 
some form, a clear and smooth skin, a beautiful complex- 
ion, beautiful hair, ete., ete. 

No. hi7. Mrs. Partington’s Grab-Bag, tlic 
contents of which are very, very funny. The last and 
best book written by B. P. Shillaber, the original Mrs. Partington. ; : 

No. hts. Everybody’s Law Book. ‘The object of this volume is to impart,in asimple, 
concise manner, the rullest information regarding legal matters. In all ordinary emergencies it will save em 
ploying a lawyer. ~~ . } ‘ ‘ ) 

No. ksi. Phrenology Made Easy. This book tells you how to read a person's character hy 
the simple act of passing the fingers over the head, and the accuracy of these revelations will be a surprise to you 
and all your friends. ’ , 

No. ki3. Lessons in Shorthand, on Gurney's System. A complete instruction book in the 
mes phonography or shorthand writing, showing how any one may acquire and become proficient in this val- 
uable art. 


Fis aa 7 
Fi amily Doctor Book 
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The above Povas in other editions are usually soid af 25 cents each, but 
We will send any one of the alc 'e books by mail post-paid upon 
Read Our Liberal Offer H receipt of only Ten Cents; any four for Twenty-five Cents ; 
any Ten for Fifty Cents. By buying ten books ata time you get them at half price. Please orde’ 
by the numbers as given. 


2 . We will send any 5 (50 cents’ 
6a NY by renin (fers » Worth) of the above-named books 
by mail post-paid, also the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for one year, upon receipt of only $1.25; or we will send any 10 
books (one dollar’s worth) also the American Bee Journal for one year, upon receipt 
of only $1.50. Send us One New Subscriber to the Bee Journal for one 
year (at $1.00), and we will mail you free, as a premium, your choice of 10 of the 
above books. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., LIS Mich. St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














been subjected to some freezing, and 
could be kept as long as I wished before 
rendering. I couldn’t have done this, of 
course, had the combs come from colo- 
nies that had died from spring dwin- 
dling. The principal objection to the 
solar wax-extractor is, that if one needs 
to work up a large amountof combina 
short time, they cannot do the work. 

‘‘T have used solar extractors for 
about 2O years, for apiaries varying 
from 25 to 500 colonies, and I have yet 
to be in a situation that it was best to 
use the old, fussy methods of rendering 
wax over a stove or any kind of a fire. 
I had supposed that such methods were 
entirely out of date, and relegated to the 
past, exceptin rare cases of emergen- 
cies.” 

a — 


Little Honey and Lots of Swarms. 


From 50 colonies of bees, spring 
count, I took only 500 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey, but they swarmed to beat 
the band. I now have 60 colonies, 50 
of them in the winter repository, short 
of stores, and still Ihave not lost hope 
and courage. I will try it one more sea- 
son. L. G. Rexrp. 

Portage Co., Ohio, Nov. 11. 


--—_—_ —__ + ~~ <me + 


Report for the Past Season. 


I had six colonies last spring, one 
weak and queenless. I increased to 
10, and took 500 pounds of comb 
honey. L. JONES. 

Floyd Crossing, Iowa, Nov. 10, 


Results of the Season. 


I have kept bees two years, and have 
had very good success. 1 had six colo- 
nies last spring, and got about 500 
pounds of comb honey, and now have 19 
colonies safe in winter quarters. All 
have plenty of stores. 

I noticed one colony early in the fall 
that answered to the description of pick- 
led brood. Now I have just come from 
the cellar in which the bees are, and 
they have been throwing the dead brood 
(now black) out in great numbers. [ 
shall keep close watch of them through 
the winter, and if there is anything of 
interest concerning the colony, I will 
report in the spring, as it might help 
some beginner like myself. 

I would like to say a word in praise 
of the most valuable American Bee 
Journal. I cannot say too much in its 
favor. Ihave put into practice what I 
have found in its columns, and have al- 
ways been well pleased with tbe results. 
I could not think of keeping bees with- 
out it. Jos. Eaer. 

Wadena Co., Minn., Nov. 13. 


_————_ 











Discouragements of a Bee-Keeper. 


Icame here six years ago, from the 
Minnesota conference of the M. E. 
Church. After 31 years of hard work 
in the itinerancy, I broke down with 
‘*grip.”” In this mild climate my health 
is better. For many years I was much 
interested in bee-culture. On my arrival 
here I bought 1O colonies. We have no 
trouble to winter them here, but the 
trouble is in summering them. One 
time I had bees starve in midsummer. 
I have had two setbacks. First, a man 
went to making sorghum a mile away. 
There was no honey in the fiowers, so 
the bees went to the cane-mill. He 
made a torch and burned the bees’ wing; 
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off ; they were destroyed by the bushel. 
Out of 36 nice, heavy colonies I had but 
18 left, and they were all weak. I tried 
to reason with that man, but to no pur- 
pose. He left his wife; then was in jail 
for burning a barn. The last I heard of 
him he claimed to be converted, and was 
trying to preach to the mountaineers ! 

The second drawback was that heavy 
freeze two years ago. It struck us the 
lastof March. The bees commenced to 
bring in pollen on Feb. 18. When the 
cold wave struck us, the trees were 
hanging full of fruit. After the cold 
passed, the woods looked as if a fire had 
run through them. Our bees did not re- 
cover from that shock that year. 

Last year the honey was very scarce, 
and of a poor quality. I extracted 250 
pounds from 25 colonies. This year I 
have taken 600 pounds of extracted 
honey from +0 colonies, and they have 
increased from 40 to61. They had 25 
good honey days in October, and at pres- 
ent they are very heavy in honey and 
bees. (Rev.) JAMES G. TETER. 

MeMinn Co., Tenn., Nov. 12. 





Queens and Queen-Rearing.— 
If you want to know how to have queens 
fertilized in upper stories while the old 
queen is still laying below; how you may 
safely introduce any queen, at any time of 
the year when bees can fly; all about the 
different races of bees; all about shipping 
queens, queen-cages, candy for queen- 
cages, etc.; all about forming nuclei, mul- 
tiplying or uniting bees, or weak colonies, 
ste.; or, in fact, everything about the 
queen-business which you may want to 
know-—send for Doolittle’s ‘‘ Scientific 
Queen-Rearing’’—a book of over 170 
pages, which is as interesting as a story. 
Here are some good offers of this book: 

Bound in cloth, postpaid, $1.00; or clubbed 
with the Bre JouRNAL for one year—both 
for only $1.75 ; or given free as a premium 
for sending us three new subscribers to the 
Bree JouRNAL for a year at $1.00 each. 





a ~~ 


nN... PAID FOR 
Cash Beeswax 


For all the Good, Pure Yellow 
Beeswax delivered to our office till 
further notice, we will pay 24 cents per 
pound, CASH; or 27 cents for whatever 
part is exchanged for the Bee Journal, 
Honey, Books or Seed, that we offer. If 
you want cash, promptly, for your 
Beeswax, send it on at once. 
wax not taken at any price. 
follows, very plainly, 


GEO. W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan st., CHICAGO, ILL. 


® For a knife that will cut a horn without 
| erushing, because it cuts from four 


Impure 
Address as 










—— sides at once get 


STHE KEYSTONE 
ja=aDEHORNE R= 


| It is humane, rapid and durable. Fully 
warranted. HIGHEST AWARD AT WORLD'S 
BE. 


3) Farr. Descriptive circulars 
A.C. BROSIUS, Cochranville, Pa, 
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THE “ NOVELTY” POGKET-KNIFE ! 


W. YORK, 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 








Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say just what Name an 
Address you wish put on the Knife. 

The NOVELTY KNIFE is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is made 
beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Underneath the 
celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed an AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL reminder, and on the 
other side, name and residence of the Subscriber. 

The material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; the blades 
are handforged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we warrant every blade. The 
bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust Or corrode. The rivets are hardened 
German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; the back springs of Sheffield spring steel, and 
the finish of handle as described above. lt will last a lifetime, with proper usage. 

Why purchase the pogey / Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are 
the owner will never recover it; but if the Novelty is lost, having name and address of owner 
the finder will return it; otherwise to try to destroy the name and address, would destroy the 
knife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so fortunate as to have one 
of the Novelties, your pocket KNIFE will serve as as an identifier; and in case of death, your 
relutives will at once be apprised of the accident. 

How appropriate this knife is for a Christmas, New Year or birthday present! What 
more lasting memento could a mother give to a son, a wife to a husband. a sister to a brother, 
a lady to a gentleman, or vice versa, a son to a mother, a husband to a wife, a brother to asister 
or a gentleman to a lady—the knife having the name of the recipient on one side ? 

The accompanying cut gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representa 
tion of this beautiful knife, as the * Novelty ’’ must be seen to be appreciated. 

How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid, for$1. ,or give it as a 
Premium to the one sending us three new Subscribers to the BEE JOURNAL (with 83.00) 
and we will also send to each new name a copy of the Premium Edition of the book * Bees anda 
Honey ” Weclub the Novelty Knife with the BEE JOURNAL for one year, both for 81.90. 


Any Name and Address Put on the Knife, CORG# W- YORE & cO.. 


Allow about two weeks for your order to be filled. 


California g* COMB FOUNDATION 


Wax always wanted for Cash orin Exchange 
If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 


for Fdn. or other Supplies. My trade is estab- 
ished on Low Prices and the merit of my 

Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 

of California’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


G2 WoRKING WAX INTO FDN, By THE LB. A 
The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 


SPECIALTY. Wholesale prices to dealers and 

large consumers. Send for Prices and Sam- 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, 82.00 per annum. 


ples to—GUS DITTMER, AUGOSTA, WIS. 
Sample Copy Free. 


Reference—Augusta Bank. 1Atf 
Mention the American Bee Journal, 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St.. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


j HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Etc. 
For Circulars, apply to CHAs. F. MuTH & Son, 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O. 
Send 10¢ for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
Mention the American Bee Journa) | 








ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION comsinar'o 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov 
ing. Gaining, Dadoing 
Edging-up. Jointing Stuff, 
ete. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., ; 
46 Water St., SENECA FALLS, N. ¥ 
1Aly Mention the American Bee Journal 


PROF. A. J. COOK’S BOOK FREE! 


The Bee-Keeper’s Guide 


OR 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages,in neat and 
substantial cloth binding, we propose to give 
away to our present subsveribers, for the work 
of getting NEW subscribers for the American 
Bee Journal. 














Given For 2 New Subscribers. 


The fullowing offer is made to PRESENT 8u)- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given 
to the two new subscribers—simply the Be¢ 
Journal for one year: 

Send us Two New Subscribers to the Be« 
Journal (with 82.00), and we will mail YOU 4 
copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a pre 
um. Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.29, 
or we club it with tne Bee Journal fora yest 
—both together for only $1.75. But surely 
anybody can get only 2 new subscribers to 
the Bee Journal for a year, and thus get tle 
boo! asa premium. Let everybody try for'' 
Wil you have one ? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


A description of the book here is quite un- 
necessary—it is simply the most complete sci- 
entific and practical bee-book published to- 
day. Fully illustrated, and all written in the 
most fascinating style, The author is also 
too well-known to the whole bee-world to re- 
quire any introduction. No bee-keeper is 
fully sauipped. or his library complete, with- | 
out * THE BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE.” | 
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HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


Pea el a ae 


The following rules for grading honey were 
adopted by the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, and, so far as possible, quota- 
tions are made according to these rules: 


FANCY.—AII sections to be well filled; combs 
straight, of even thickness, and firmly at- 
tached to all four sides; both wood and comb 
unsoiled by travel-stain, or otherwise; all the 
cells sealed except the row of cells next the 
wood. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled, but combs 
uneven or crooked, detached at the bottom, 
or with but few cells unsealed; both wood 
and comb unsoiled by travel-stain or other- 
wise. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classi- 
fied according to color, using the terms white, 
amber and dark. That is, there wil) be *‘fancy 
white,” ** No. 1 dark.” etc. 


NAT N aN SNS Na Nal hel Mal OTR STRSTR ST NSN a Nel el Mel ™ 


Chicago, Ill,, NWov.18.—Fancy white, 12@ 
13c.; No. 1, 10@l1lle.: tancy amber, 9@10c.; 
No. 1, 7@8c.; fancy dark, 9c.; No. 1, 7@8c. 
Extracted, white, 5@7c.; amber, 5@6c.; dark, 
4%c. Beeswax, 26@27c. 

Comb honey is selling very slowly. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 7,—Fancy white 
comb, 13-14c.; No. 1 white. 11-12c.; fancy 
amber. 10-1llc.; dark. 8-9c. Extracted, white, 
6-8c.; amber, 4-5c.; dark, 3-4c. Beeswax, 26c. 

Comb honey arriving freely and market 
overstocked at present. 


Detroit, Mich.; Nov. 7.—No. 1 white, 12- 
12%c.; fancy amber, 10-Lic.: No. 1 amber, 9- 
10c.; fancy dark, 8-9c. Extracted, white, 5% 
78e.; amber, 5-5%c.; dark. 4-5c. Beeswax, 
24-25c, 


<The Ind., Nov. 7.—Fancy white. 
14-1ie.; 0. 1 white, 12-13c. Extracted, 
white, 6-7c. Beeswax, 22-25c. 

Demand is fair for grades quoted, but no 
demand for inferior grades. 


New York, N. ¥ , Nov. 7.—Fancy white, 
12¢.; off grades, 10@1lic.; buckwheat, 8@9c. 
Be change in extracted. Beeswax firm at 26 

27c. 

The market is well supplied with comb 
honey of all grades and styles. Fancy white 
is in fair demand, while off grades white and 
buckwheat are moving off rather slowly. 


Albany, N. Y., Nov. 7,—Fancy white, 12- 
13c.; No. 1, 11-12c.; fancy amber, 9-10c'; 
No. 1 dark, 8-9c. Extracted, white, 6-7c.; 
dark, 4-5c. 

The receipts of both comb and extracted 
honey are very large, and prices are some- 
what lower. We baveanample stock of all 
styles except paper cartons weighing less 
than a pound. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 7.—Comb honey, 
10@14c., according to quality. Extracted, 3% 
@6c. Demand is slow forall! kinds of honey, 
while the supply is good. » 

Beeswax is in good demand at 20@25c. for 
good to choice yellow. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Nov, 7,—Fancy white, 
144%@15c.: No. 1 white, 124%@13c. Extracted. 
white, 6@7c.; amber, 4%@5%c. Beeswax, 22 

”» Cc 


07, 

There is not very much honey in our mar- 
ket Selling rather slow. Demand beginning 
to be a little better. Think trade will be fair 
in this line this fall. 


_St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 9.—Fancy white, 14c.; 
No. 1 white, |\2@13c.: fancy amber, 11@12c.: 
No. Lamber, 10@10%c.; fancy dark, 9@9\%ce.; 
3,1 ny oy — Extracted, white, in cans, 
>@7c.; in barrels, 5@5%ec.; amber, 44@4%c.; 
dark, 2%@4c. Beeswax, 26%@27c. - 
Baker stock of extracted honey, 4@5c ; 
stock very scarce. Fair receipts of comb. 
Beeswax in good demand. 


_ San Prancisco, Calif., Nov. 7.— White 
comb. 10c.; amber, 7%-9c. Kxtracted, white, 
5-o%¢.; light amber, 4%-5c.; amber colored 
and candied, 3%-4\c.; dark tule, 2%-3c. 


Milwaukee, Wis., Nov. 7,.—Fancy white, 
14-15c.; No. 1, 12-13e.; No. 1 amber, 8-10c. 
Extracted, white. 6-7c.; amber, 5-6c.; dark, 
4-5c. Beeswax, 22-24c. 

New crop of honey begins to come forward. 
The demand is very poor and quotations al- 
most nominal. Weather is very warm and 
the consumption of honey is very small. 
Plenty of fruit, and hence the oo is sat- 
isfied with same in preference. Later on we 
oxpect an improved demand for honey of all 

inds. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 7. — Fancy 
white, 12%c.; No. 1 white, 10@lic.; fancy 
amber. 9@10c.: No, l amber. 8@9c.; —~~ { 
dark, 7@8c.; No. 1 dark. 6-8c. Extracted, 
white, 54%@6%ce.; amber, 5@5%c.; dark. 4@ 
5c. Beeswax, 23@26c, 

The demand for both comb and extracted is 





very quiet, and for the latter, nominal. The 
hot weather of the past week or so has checked 
demand for comb honey. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 7.—Fancy white 
comb, 15c.; No. 1 white, 13@l4c.; fancy 
amber, 12-13c.: No. 1 amber. 11-1"c.; fancy 
dark, 10-1llc.; No. 1, 8-10c. Extracted, white, 
6-6%c.; amber, 5-5%c.; dark, 4-4%c. Bees- 
wax, 22-25c 


Buffalo, N. ¥., Nov. 7.— Strictly fancy 
comb, !-pound, 12-13¢c.; fair to good, 9-10c.; 
dark, 7-8c. 

Demand is much better for fancy, but com- 
mon stock is very dull at any price. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 6.—Fancy white, 15 
14c.; No. 1, 11-12c. Extracted, white, 6-7c.; 
amber, 5-6c. Beeswax, 25c. 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, flis. 
R, A. BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 


New York, N. ¥. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
0. C. CLemoms & Co., 423 Walnut 8t. 


Buffalo, N. VY. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 


Hamilton, flls. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. A. SELSER, 10 Vine 8t. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
WILLIAMS Bros., 80 & 82 Broadway. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Westcotr Com. Co., 213 Market St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
8S. H. HALL & Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
A, V. Bisnop & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
E. E. BLAKE & Co., 57 Chatham Street. 


Detroit, Mich. 
M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
WALTER 8S. POUDER, 162 Massachusetts Ave. 


Albany, N. ¥. 
Cuas. MCCULLOCH & Co., 380 Broadway. 


Clacinnati, Ohio. 
Cc. f, Mora & Son, cor, Freeman & Central avs. 





Convention Notices. 


MINNESOTA —The annual meeting of the 
Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Association will con- 
vene at the court house in Minneapolis on 
Vecember 3, and continue in session two days. 

Crystal, Minn. E. K. JACQUES, Sec. 











| INFORMATION GOLD! 


Worth It's Weightin 
For your name and address ona postal card, we 
will tell you how to make the best wire fence 
on earth, horse-high, bull-strong an 
ig-tight, at the actual wholesale cost of wire. 
Kitselman Bros. Box B. Ridgeville, ind. 













48Etf aiention the Arnerican Bee Journal, 





AND LUNG DISEASES, 
THROAT DR. PEIRO, Specialist 

Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 

CHICAGO. Hours 9 to4 


Mention the Amertcan Bee Journal 























t’s High Time 


YOUR BEESWAX ! 


If you want a good price for it. 


NTIL FURTHER NOTICE; we will 

allow 27 cents per pound for Good Yel- 
low Beeswax, delivered at our office—in exe 
change for Subscription to the Bez JOURNAL, 
for Books, or anything that we oifer for sale 
inthe BEE JOURNAL. Or, 24 cts, cash. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS 














gjour new book on Incubation 

and Poultry. Contains a fall 

and complete description of 

the Reliable Incubator 

7 & the Brooder of same name, 

together with cuts and in- 
structions for build’g poult 
<= houses and much of interest an 

value to the poultryman. Sent on AUING of We, 


vreat 7 1 
Ri LIABLE INCURATOR & BROODER C 


36E17t Please mention the Bee Journal. 

















wa NTED TO EXCHANGE — Some Pug 
Pups and two fine St. Bernard Dogs, for 

shotgun or honey,or anything you have to 
trade, W.38. BRILLAHART. Millwood, Ohio. 


Mention the American Bee Journat 





he MODEL 


EXCELSIOR Incubator 


Simple, Perfect, Self-Regulat 
“ ing. Thousands in successful 
operation. Lowe priced 


| Circulars free. - frat-claxs Hatcher made. 
Send 6c. for | GEO. HW. STAML, 
I'}us, Catalogene 114 tol22. 6th 81, Quincy. TIL 


Mention the American Bee Journal 


‘HATCH Chickens &Y STEAM, 














—To buy quantity lots of 
Fancy and No. 1 White 
all Honey at prices to suit 
he times. B. WALKER, 


t 
45A Evart, Mich. 





Beeswax, fair to choice, 25-27%c. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION Tras JOURNAL. 





HATCH CHICKENS 


with a machine that will hatch every 
ega that can be hatched. 
The New Saumenig Hatcher. 
Send 2stamps for catalogue No. &9 
INVINCIBLE HATCHER CO, Springtield,O, 





























































Bottom Prices 


BRING US BIG TRADE. 
GOOD GOODS KEEP IT. 





If you want the best supplies that can be 
made at a little less cost than you can buy 
the same gouds for elsewhere, write to us 
for low prices. 1896 Catalogue now ready 
—ask forit andafree copy of The Ameri- 
can Bee-Keeper (36 pages). 

Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Mention the American Bee Journc.. 


Honey-Clovers & Buckwheat 
SEED FOR SALE. 


We have made arrangements so that we 
can furnish seed of several of the Clovers 
and Japanese Buckwheat, by freight or ex- 
press, at the following prices, cash with order: 





5b 10 25m 50 
Alsike Clover......8 .70 81.25 83.00 8 5.75 
Sweet Clover....... 65 1.20 2.75 5.00 
White Clover....... 1.25 2.00 4.50 8.00 
Alfalfa Clover..... 65 1.10 2.70 5.00 
Crimson Clover....  .55 90 2.00 3.50 
Jap. Buckwheat... .20 35 .90 1.25 


Prices subject to market changes. 
Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 
Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


BEGINNERS. 


Beginners should have a copy of the 
Amateur Bee-Keeper, a 70-page book by 
Prof. J. W. Rouse. Price 25 cents; if 
sent by mail, 28c. The little book and 
the Progressive Bee-Keeper (a live, pro- 
gressive 28-page monthly journal) one 
year, 65c. Address any first-class dealer, 


or 
-LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL 








A Liberal Discount, 


On SUPPLIES until Jan. 1, 1897. Write to 
us for prices on what you need, before placing 
your order. 


Clover Ex. Honey, in Kegs, 7¢ per Ib. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Piace. NEW YORK,N. Y. 
APIARY—Glen Cove, L. I. 
Mention the American Bee sourne.. 








Our Fair Exhibits. 


Witb five car loads of wild animals, we have 
ven free shows at the leading State and District 


‘airs. We thus furnish instruction, amusement, 
and proof that the Page is the best. 
applications are in for next year's exhibit. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


Mention the American Bee soures.. 


READ 


Several 





Of this Journal who 
write to any of our 
advertisers, either in 


ordering, or asking about the Goods 
offered, will please state that they saw 
the Advertisement in this papem» 
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== Foundation Making. 


> - 6 + a 


Send For OUR CATALOGUE, 


SAMPLES OF 


FOUNDATION, 


ADVICE TO BEGINNERS, Etc. 


a_i = 
Address, 





CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


HAMILTON, ILL. 





Ask Your Friends to Take This Journal. 





+: Extracted Honev + 


Finest Quality. Basswood and 
Clover. 

2 60-lb. cans in case. 7c. per pound. 1 

60-lb. can in case, 8c. per pound, A 

sample by mail, 10 cts. POUDER’S 

Honey-Jars and Complete Line 

of Supplies. Catalogue Free. 


WALTER S. POUDER, 
162 Mass. Avenue, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





| PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Grood-Frame+ 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has No Fishbone in the Sarplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 


Sole Manufacturers, L 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co.,N. Y. 








t= To every new 


postpaid. 


THE A. 


A LARGE 00K FREE. 
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subscriber who sends us $1.00, we will 


send him our journal— 


(leanings in Bee-Culture, 


one year, and the book by A. I. Root,” 
containing 190 pages, size 63¢x9, entitled 


What to Do, and How to be Happy 
While Doing It, 


The regular price of this work is 50 cents alone 


If you prefer, the journal may be sent toa friend, and 
you can keep the book for yourself. 


I, ROOT COMPANY, 
MEDINA, OHIO. 


Be 3 e + 8-e' 3- eo: Oi eS 











